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Governmants form tha world over hava 
rasponded generously to the dire 
situation created by the grim Bîafran 
War. The Bonn government has maclo ah 
emergency shipment of 3,000 tons of 
wheat to alleviate starvation conditions. 
Organisations and the genorel publle 
have contributed whole-heartedly to- 
ward appeals to ald Blafra —~ studonts 
ate here collecting In the heart of Berlin. 

(Photo: dpa} 


of the year. Like so 
many front-line re- 
ports this was not 
strictly true. The 
و‎ to which 
war has given rise 
on botlf sides will 
mako it difficult to 
roach reasonable 
pe terms. The 
ederal govern- 
ment must prove in 
the next few days 
that it is serlous 
about its continual 
assurances that war 
18 not being waged 
gaint the Ibo peo- 
6 but against the 
bo leaders’ deci- 
sion to #ecede. 
Lt-General Go’ 
wan’g _ Lagos go» 
varnnient must 
riow at all costs do 
two things, Tt must, 
for one, ensure that 
Federal troops do 
not march as merci 
less avengers through what remains of 
Biafra, It must also allow all International 
relief organisations to combat the im- 
minent mass starvation in the ex-war zone 
without let or hindrance. Wore Lagos to 
persist in malntalnlng that it can carry out 
relief work under its own steam disaster 
would be inevitable, Even the Nigerians 
realise that this task would far overtax 
thelr resources, Wermer Holzer 
(Frankfurter Rundachav, 12 January 1970) 


government had agreed, even though its 
lon unquestionably cost countless 
ives. 

The cessation of Red Cross flights in 
summer 1969 may now spell salvation for 
survivors in the battle zone. Tens of 
thousands an of Onu ا‎ 
storage around Nigeria, and long ago 
and Unicef realised that the climax of the 
starvation catastrophe was bound to 
come in the final days of the war. 

The longer hostilities lasted, the more 
people would be solely dependent on 
outside aid. Up till last summer the 
vatious relief organisations provided an 
estimated million and a half people on 
both sides of the front with basic food 
stuffs. 

in the next few days the number of 
people needing help will probably 
increase to four to sit million, Providing 
relief amid the destruction. of the battle 
zones before tlıey die of starvation des. 
pite the ond of the war will be an almost 
superhuman task. Transport posslbllitios 
are exirermnely limited and tho starving 
masses live in panic-strlcken fear of the 
victors” np 

In view of the inıminent catastrophe 
there is little point in looking for gullty 
partles. Up till the last moment the 
Biafran leaders have refused to enter Into 
negotiations with Nigeria except on the 
basis of the non-existence of the old 
federation — a‘condlton Nigerla for its 
part has always rejectod, 

In his New Year's address General 
Ojukwu assured Biafra and the world that 

Igeria was no nearer victory at the end 
of 1969 than it had beon at the beginning 


Camullists have more or less overcome the 
shock of President Pompidou having 
agreed at The Hague summil to the 
beginning of Common Market entry talks 
with Britaln? Untill M. Pompldou can risk 
another step forward. 


Forelgn Minister Schumann has not 
deprived honest broker Harmel of all 
hope, but he i8 taking his time, leaving 
gery thlng open. France will return to the 
WEU fold, but it will take time, Tactics 
have the upper hand at the moment. 


The same goes for the protest Paris 
lodged following the invitation by an 
EEC Commission member to take part in 
WEU economic talks. The ensuing diplo- 
matic hue and esy bears no relation to the 
occasion. 

Basically the French Forcign Minister 
wished only to demonstate the continuity 
of Paris's policy on European Integration, 
The subjects due to be discussed at the 

U meeting were, moreover, immaterial 
at this juncture. 

What matters is that the WEU as a 
political consultative association be utills- 
ed to ease and maybe shorten the walting 
period that has been imposed on Britain. 

(Frankfurter Allgemeine Zeltung 
flr Deutschland, 10 January 1970) 


France’s empty chair at WEU 
causes hue and cry 


elgn Minister Pierre Harmel, WEU Council 
chairman, 


M. Harmel, a man of undisputed inte- 
grity who is held in high regard by 
opposite numbers in neighbouring coun- 
n had taken endless trouble over 

rance, 


He tried every conceivable way of 
making it easier for the French govern- 
ment to forgo its empty chair policy in 
the WEU, but in vain, making the present 
0 Ministerial Council session point 
e88. 

It ws to have been the meeting at 
which the Six and Britain came together 
again, but the Six, on whom France 
turned its back last February in order to 
prevent inroads into its full political 
sovereignty as understood by de Gaulle, 
have again been left in the lurch. 

They will gloomily have to wait..How 
long? No one knows. Until orthodox 


eneral de Gaulle, who still exercises a 


certain influence on many of his’ 


0 from his Lorraine retreat, is 
looking over M. Pompidou's shoulder. 


President Pompidou, who has broken 
the General’s spell as far as he himself is 
concerned, has imaginative, flexible ideas 
of his own but must pay due respect to 
the forthright Gaullists without whose 
support he cannot govern. 


The General's successor may have call- 
ed a halt to the heroic epoch of the 
Great Man but memories and the legend 
accompany him as he takes new direc- 
tions. 

He has to pay homage to both from 
time to time م‎ et 10 have a free hand 
to pursue policies of his own. 

This is the background to Frances 
renewed boycott of tho Western Euro- 

jean Union, a policy that came a3 an 
immense disappointment to Belgian For- 
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Biafra War's end presents world 
with gigantic aid problem 


wo and a half years after its out- 
break the civil war between Nigeria 
and its secessionist Eastern region seems 
to be nearing its end. The exact number 
of human lives this gory conflict has cast 
will probably never be known, but on 
both sides the number of women and 
children and old men who have died of 
hunger in the inaccessible battle zones 
ûn the River Niger will far exceed the 
number of soldiers killed in action. 
The summer of 1967 when the Eastern 
teglon seceded from the Federation of 
Nigeria and proclaimed itself the Re- 
public of Biafra about twelve millon 
Role, more thar eight million of them 
bos, lived in the E 
By the end of 1968 the area controlled 
by Biafra had been reduced to a bare 
fird of the original territory and the 
world has since been reduced to conjec- 
fure as to how many people still live in 
the military pocket, cut off from the rest 
of the world. According to Impartial 
estimates four to flve million Bug wore 
still alive at the beginning of 1969, 
Over the next few months the entire 
world will, with the end of the war, be 
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faced with one of the greatest and most 
difficult humanitarian tasks of the cen- 


tury. 
a halt to their aid flights to Biafra because 
Uli airstrip is no longer usable, The 
International Red Cross stopped its food 
flights to Ojukwu country six months ago 
because agreement could not bo reached 
e form aid was to take, 

continuation of night flights de- 
manded by Biafra was agreed 8 Joint 
Church Ald but the Red Cross was no 


longer prepared to accept responsibility 


for its pilots’ safety. Yet Biafra refused 
tight to the bitter 4 to countenance the 
daytime ‘flights to which the Federal 
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Professor Hûhn has an attentive audience at Bad Harzburg 
(Photo: Herbert Ahrens) 


Some Swiss and Austrian firms are 
following the Harzburg model. At the 
moment about 100 Federal Republic 
firms are converting to the system, 

„In the autumn of 1968 Höhn intr 
duces electronic data processing (EDF). 
Since then 682 managers have been intro‘ 
duced to the mystories of EDP, Two 
thirds of the places on the 1970 EDP 
course havo already been accounled for. 

When the round of talks among the 
men are threatening to become rathor 
tiring Hûhn brings in lis attractive secre: 
tary and demonstrates with her in a 
cleverly seripted sketch a lesson on how 
the manager should take core of his 
secretary. 

Qtannoversche Prussu, 13 Decenbur 1909) 


So far 10,000 company managers have 
equipped themselves for their job with a 
course at the Jagdhof. In all 120,000 
members of industrial companies of all 
ranks have passed through the lecture 
raoms at tle Academy. 

Added to this the Academy is training 
the top mer of the future, junior mana 
gers. Twice a year they are given a 
ten-week course on company leadership. 
The fees are 3,900 Marks for tuition and 
at least as muclı again for board. 

One of the first firms to use the 


Harzburg model was the Bente Uhse sex 
ora in Flensburg. They were fol- 
owed by Karstadt storcs, Rloinstall, 
Seidensticker of Bielefeld and the Kûnig 
brewery anıong others, 


Wi BACK PAGE 


Modern company management 


methods demonstrated 


change all that. He outlines it in this 
simplified form: “No longer would a 
superior in the firm decide how tlle people 
below lıim should operate but the ordi 
nary workers in the firm are to a certain 
extent independent within their own 
sphere, The superiors would not take 
decisions within this sphere but would 
limit himself to stating the aims and 
maintaining coordination," 


Professor Hélın has set out his scheme 
in his 384-page brochure for industrial 
ists. Extracts from this form the teaching 
material in Bad Harzburg, Company man- 
agers have to do their swotting et a8 ak 
school. The course consists of a4 basic 
training period and three supplementary 
training periods, each of two and a half 
days duratlon. 


Höln began In 1956 with company 
senior partners and “middle manage- 
mênt” (coming between senior partners 
and department heads). 


În 1962 the scheme was extended to 
include company managers since it had 
been proved that the Harzburg model was 
nıost effective wien lt was practised from 
the very topmost position I a firm to the 
most junior position. 

In the first year that managers were 
admitted only 32 took the course. By 
1963 almost twenty times as many ~ 
600. The number has continued to grow: 
in 1968 tle nuntber had risen to 2,180, 
this year 3,000. 


Stanffiurter Allgemeine 


ZEITUNG FUR DEUTSCHLAND 


"e soft purring volce İn the winter 
gardens of “Jagdhofr' Hotel in Bad 
Harzburg broke a respectful silence as a 
mau introduced himself saying, “Î am 
chairman of the board of the Federal 
Republic branch of an international 
synthetic fibre producing firm, entploying 
5,000 people and with a turnover of 
8.000 million Marks. 


His neighbour wilh equal self-assurance 
announced that he was a self-employed 
producer of building materlals, with a 
turnover of 125 million Marks. 

Professor Reinhard Höhn, head of the 
Academy for Economic Leaders, listens 

ı calmly as a series of men present theme 
' selves, Ho is used to Industrial leaders 
` coming and going in his presence. This is 
: the 207th managers training conference 
‘and when the roughly 70 participants 
. who have spent two and a lıalf days on 
' the weltupholstered seals of the Acade- 
'my have İcft the next 80 managers are 
, already waiting to place thelr 490 Marks 
` on the table and receive thelr training in 
: personnel leadership on the Harzburg 
' model. 


. The Harzburg model is Hûhn's inven- 
„, ton. He was disturbed that this country’s 
‘industry was being run by anachronistic 
' methods. Modern factories were no more 
` modern than those in the days of Bis- 
, marek. 

From the Iighest ranks to the humblest 
. office boy they were authoritarian. 

Höhn's Harzburg modelwas designed to 


One of the world’s top ten 


When a newspaper ranks as one of the Len best in tha world, both 


“stringers* reporting Irom all over Germany and around the 
world, 280,000 copies are printod daily, of which 210,000 go to 
subscribers, 20,000 are distributed abroad, and the balance is sold 
on newsstands, Every issue {s read by at least four or five persons. 
Frankfurter Allgemeine Zeitung is the paper of the business» 
man and the politician, and indeed of everyone who matlers In 


the Federal Republic, 


For anyone wishing to penetrate the German market, the Frank- 
furter Allgemelne Is a must, In a country of many Tfamous news- 
papers its authority, scope, and influence can be matched only at 


an İnternational lavel, 


its coverage and Ils editorial! contents assume International 
significance, Twice the Frankfurter Allgemeine Zeitung has been 
named one of the ten best newspapers of the world, The first lime, 
In 1863, by professors of the Journalism Department of Syracuse 
University in New York, The second time, in 1964, by the pro- 
` fessors of 26 Institutes in the United States. 

"Zeitung fir Deutschland” (“Newspaper for Germany") is a desig- 
nation that reflects both the Frankfurter Allgemeine's underly- 
ing purpose and, more literally, Its circulation — which covers 
West Berlin and the whole of the Federal Republic. In addition 
to 140 editors and correspondents of its own, the paper has 450 


Sranffurter Allgemeine 


KRITUNG FUR DEUTSCHLAND 


Member of T.E.A.M. (Top European Advertising Media) 


Advertising representatives for U.S.A.: 
I.N.T.A, International Newspaper and Trade Advertising, 1560 Broadway, New York, N.Y. 10036, Tel, 212 581-3755 


Advertising representative for U.K.: 
AF International, Advertising Services Lid, 7/9 Baker Street, London W.1., Tel, Welbeck 5407 


honorary party chalrman 


From left to right: ex-party chairman Erich Mende, 
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Relnhold Maier, Frea Democrat Party chalrman Walter Scheel and Willi Weyer, 
North Rhine-Westphalia party chairman at the party conference In Stuttgart. 


(Photo: dpa) 


FDP DATA 


Number of mambers:Exact figure 
unknown since detailed records are 
only just being compiled, Reliable 
sources within the party estimate 
membership at between 78,000 and 
82,000. Desplte alarming rumours 
that vast numbers ara deserting tha 
ship, these figures are exceeded by 
new mambers, 


Organisation of the party: Eleven 
Federal! state organisatlons with 
Berlin. The smallest organisational 
unlit is the district office of which 
there are about 650, 


Party executive: Consists of nine 
members: Scheel, Mischnick, Gen- 
scher, Moersch, Schatzmelster Ru- 
bin, Liselotte Funcke, Dr Hermann 
Müller (chairman of the party's Ba- 
dan-Württemberg branch), von Kühl- 
mann-Stumm end Senator Hoppe 
from Berlin, 


anyone? Without doubt the question of 
leadership is only one extract from the 
manifold aspects of how lhe CDU/CSU 
will find a new way of presenting itself to 
the public in a modern method free from 
opportunism and how it is to gain a lead 
over other Rs on the really important 
questions of the day. 

But at a time when politics the world 
ovor are beirıg put on a personal plane the 
question of leadership must arise at the 
opportune moment. Otherwise it will 
never be solved and the opportunity pos- 
sessed by such a strong opposition party 
will go ta waste, 


The main reason why the CDU/CSU 
should not from their own point of view 
aim to topple Brandt too quickly is that 
they must allow the Chancellor to take 
full responsibility for the after — effects of 
revaluation of the Mark and those aspects 
of his Eastern Bloc policy which will 
remain unfulfilled. 

Neither revaluation of the Mark nor 
eager activity on the Eastern Bloc front 
are wrong but in both cases erroneous 
ways have been chosen. Revaluation be- 
came a dogma which could not prevent 
rising prices. With regard to Eastern Bloc 
policy the ory idea was fostered that 
a show of good will would Jead to a 
bearable conpromise with the other side, 

This idea is not based on a sharp 
analysis of Eastern Bloc powers but on 
the belief that the same policy of 
embarrassing which the SPD employed on 
the domestic front and with which it 
gained a breakthrough would also lead to a 
success in foreign policy. But Brezhney is 

Continued on page 4 


there was the election of Gustav Heine- 
mann to President of the Federal Re- 
public. Then there was the matter- of fact 
and justified alliance with the SPD witlı 
which Fy the FDP showed compati- 
bility above all on educational and East 
Bloc policies. 

Parliamentarianism as practised in the 
Federal Republic has really been able to 
prove its worth after twenty years with 
the first successful change of power 
which has been like a shot İn the arm to 
it. The pessimists on the extreme right and 
extreme left who considered this coun- 
try’s political system to be in a state of 

etrifaction and near to its death agonies 

ave had the wind taken out of their sails, 
but this would not have been possible 
with the Free Democrats. 

The party, which lost much support 
under Mende and has beén reducetl undor 
Walter Scheel's leadership has at least 
remained true to its convictions. If it can 
continue to convince that it is a truly 
liberal party it could win back many 
hesitant former supporters, 

Hans Scluister 
(Siddeutsche Zeitung, 7 January 1970) 


be liberal and 
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FDP seeks to 


true to itself 


out beating about the bush where he 
considers the search for the cause of these 
difficulties should begin. He claims that 
representatives of modern Liberalism in 
the FDP have doubtless reached the aims 
of their constitutional policies but the 
aims they set themselves in party political 
spheres have fallen on stony oid 

Disappointment about the results of 
the elections which brought the FDP only 
5.8 per cent of the votes should nat be 
transformed into doubts about the route 
the party has taken. 

At the moment the Free Democrats 
find their party in the extreme throes of 
mal de siècle. Before the usual period of 
grace for rew government has run out 
the Free Democrats must justify their 
aims by bringing success to the so-called 
Small Coalition. 

If the party does not achieve this it will 
enter into the fray of five provincial 
assembly elections scheduled for 1970 
unarmed and without armour. These elec- 
tions nay well be not only the crunch for 
the FDP but also in the long run for the 
SPD/FDP coalition government, 

Erich Mende’s tales of woe about the 
demise of Liberalism is even more out of 
place when it is taken into consideration 
that never before in the history of the 
FDP has thie party been more Liberal 
than at the last election and during the 
formation of the present coalition go- 
vernment with the Social Dernocrats. 

The minnow has been gable to avoid the 
one thing for which tlıe big political fish 
have often been reproaclıed. It would not 
let itself be seduced by the shims and 
fancies of the electorate and researchérs 
into politcal and econoınic trends, but 
tried — and with some measure of success 
~— to push through the political and 
constitutional ideals in which it basically 
bellevod. 

ft has aclıleved a great deal from 
seemingly hopeless opposition. First of all 


Kiesinger places too much hope 
on Free Democrats 


Coalition. He was the compensating fac- 
tor needed at the time, Opposition duties 
are of a completely different nature, 

Nevertheless the CDU/CSU has made 
the same mistakes as when it nominated 
Ludwig Erhard as Adenauer’s successor in 
1963. At the time Erhard was selected in 
the short-sighted hope that he would lead 
the union parties from victory to victory. 

At this time the rivals, Barzel, Stolten- 
berg and Kohli could not unite themselves 
in the short time at their disposal. (When 
will they be able to do so?) Thus the 
CDU/CSU took the line of least resistani- 
ce. 

The next general election will not be 
won and lost in 1973 but rather in the 
years preceeding, 

For this reason the Opposition has a 
crying and immediate need for a man 
who can build up a team which is modern 
and ready to spring into action, a man 
who sets his greates qualities against the 
most difficult problems, a man who is not 
dehıded into thinking that great things 
can be achieved with smart words, What 
is needed is a hard worker, someone who 
is free from bathos, which is unsuitable 
for his position, which falls to impress 
but simply seems out of place. 

This problem ts current for each rmem- 
ber of the CDU but seems to be treated as 
if it were taboo, It is only discussed in a 
behind hand manner, What use is this to 


Opposition, whose duty must on the 
contrary be to empower the government 
to concentrate on the most pressing 
problems, educational policy, reorgani- 
sation of development and agricultaural 
restructuring. 

The richest field for the Opposition 
would have been in the areas where the 
Small Coalition hed already lost its initial 
flan. Education Minister Leussink 1s 
running the danger of going adrift and 
ending up on the sandbanks. This cannot 
be met with arch cunning, It is the Oppo» 
sitior’s task to set the priorities which 
may escape the attention of the govern- 
ment when it is bargaining with interested 
parties. 

The Opposition’s problem is certainly 
deeper rooted. In Mainz Kurt Georg 
Kiesinger was elected party leader for two 
years since the Christian Democrats ‘want 
to reward him for the way he had 
distinguished himself in the election cam- 
paign. For Kiesinger this was an honour 
yet the Poon could only be looked 
upon as honorary. Any far-sighted party 
member in Mainz could have seen’ that 
there will never again be a chance for 
Kiesinger to put up for Federal Chancel 
lor with any hope of success. 

Talk of a Kiesinger-Mende government 
would undoubtedly mean an overwhelm- 
ing victory for the Social Democrats! 
Kiesinger was the right man for the Grand 


B; means of his highly personal in- 
terview battle the former Free De- 
mocrat party chairman, Erich Mende, 
has made his party a talking point not 
only at the wrong time but in the wrong 
manner as well, 

His actions and words have done 
neither the FDP nor himself a good turn. 
Hidden threats to find a new fre of 
organisation favouring “the old Libera- 
lism” and compiling a catalogue of 
generalities, which could have been 
countersigned just as easily by Franz Josef 
Strauss as by Walter Scheel, are not the 
way to win back the face which it is 
claimed the party has lost nor a satis- 
factory method of recapturing lost voters. 

Having ascertained this does not neces- 
sarily imply that the internal discussions 
and arguments in the FDP are being 
underestimated. Chairman of the state 
parties Hermann Müller said: “At this 
party conference there is no room for 
fighting over the future course of the 
party.” But the FDP cannot skate round 
the vital discussions over the paths they 
are to take in the future. 

Although the leaders of the FDP may 
find it hard to swallow it is up to them to 
bestow more awareness or the party than 
in the past. The Free Democrats must 
avoid giving the impression that they are 
making efforts to compile an inventory 
following the elections and preceeding 
the new legislative period, Erich Mende 
with his long years of experience would 
have been able to play an important part 
in this inventory. 

Even the more conservative nıembers of 
the Free Denıocrat party in the various 
Federal state committees are standing 
staring in blank amazement at the débris 
brought about members” remarks, 

Without doubt the intornal party diffi- 
culties being experlenced by the Free 
Democrats are not just peripheral, FDP 
member Rolf Dahrendorf has stated with- 


اج ج ا ل ي 


[re Opposition has prickod up its ears 
since the first hairline cracks In the 
coalition government have shown. This is 
certainly not true with regard to the 
Cabinet, but the confrontation of the 
former FDP chairman Erich Mende and 
the present leadership of the party has 
naturally led to speculation on the future 
prospects of such a narrow government 
majority as the Brandt government has at 
the moment in the Bundestag. 

This e ation centres on next ali 
tumn when the elections to provincial 
assemblies will be over. It is understand- 
able that in Opposition circles the appe- 
tite for a quick “correction” of last doto. 
ber’s decision has been whetted. This is 
rue above all for the Opposition leader 
Kurt Georg Klesinger. It İs he, more than 
anyone, who has not come to terms with 

imself over the way election suecess 
slipped from his grasp. 

8 greatest mistake that the Opposi- 
lon could make would be to try to throw 
Willy Brandt over too soon. Even if this 
Were possible by some backstairs or back 
stage method it would not correspond to 
the prevailing mood in the country nor 
indeed to the internal state of the ppo- 
sition parties, 

. Without doubt the Opposition under 
Rainer Barzel’s guidance got off to a good 
start in the Bundestag, but then ft let its 
concentration slip on some of the most 
important topics. On the domestic policy 
front the CDU/CSU set their ideals far 
too close to the former SPD example in 
that they made demands for higher expen- 


` diture, for instance for the war wounded! 


Certainly this caused bother for the 
Sovernment, but it did not pay off for the 


of 
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tives in pursuing a policy of detente 
towards Peking and maybe even support 
if. 

The sudden official importance that ls 
attached to the fact that although China 
supports Hanoi is has taken good care not 
to send troops to North Vietnam and 
take an actiye part in tho conflict is 
characteristic of tho new climate in 
Washington. 


Whatever the situation is and whatever 
reasons have led to the clıange, Americas 
new line on China will, provided lt is 
followed by other steps, represent gratify. 
ing progress not only for the two coun. 
tries concerned but also for the cause of 
world peace. Heinz Pol 

(Frankfurter Rundschau, 6 Januury 1970} 


Budapest woes 
Bonn 


A nother approach has been made to 
Bonn by an Eastern Bloc country. 
Hungarian Foreign Minister Jans 
Peter has declared that Budapest is pre 
pared to improve and extend relation 
with this country, there being many 
possiblities, particularly in the ccononk 
sphere. 

Hungary's ıcadiness is not entirely new. 
In recent years high-ranking Ilungarian 
parly and government officials live 1 
peatedly inlimated that relations with the 
Federul Republic are a matter of concern 
to them. 

Even so, the present declaration does 
contain a number of new aspects, I iS 
clear, for one, lhat the countries 0 
Eastern Europe are increasingly coming 
into their own. 

Trade talks belween Bonn ard Buda 
pest begin next momh and there van be 
no douht from Forolgn Minister Peter 
slatemunl hal llungary would like them 
Lo be a success. ا‎ 

The Hungarian Foreign Minisler’s com 
ments ulso bear wilness 10 ù Tair degree 
fexibilily on lhe German Question. The 
Minister staled thal he dil not want lo 
slipulate conditions that must be Tulfilled 
prior to the establishment of diplomatik 
relations. though he did, of couse, adie 
vate agreement belween the Federal Re 
public and GDR. 

llungary is undoubtedly under treaty 
obligation to tako lhis stand but wo 
evidently like to reduce the compulsiot 
to a minimunî, 

(Handeksblatt, 7 January 1978 
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FOREIGN AFFAIRS 


Washington flirts coquettishly with Peking 


GRATIFYING PROGRESS IN U.S.-RED CHINA RELATIONS 


centred around the China problem. Tlie 
ground may well have been carefully 
prepared by both sides. 

Washington seems to be well aware of 
the fact that an attempt at serious rap- 
prochement with China at this juncture 
represents 4 danger to the unquestionably 
better relations between the United Sta- 
tes and the Soviet Union. 

American industry is doing its best to 
convince the government that the Peo- 

le's Republic of China must at long last 
be opened to trade but the political 
problems involved in any such move are 
tricky indeed. 1 

Might not the present good relations 
with Moscow sustain catastrphic damage 
in the wake of a flirt with Peking that is 
by no means intended to be a fleeting 
affair? 


At all events, semi-official sources in 
Washington emphasise, suspicion that the 
United States intends to utilise the tense 
relations between the Soviet Union and 
China to play the one off against the 
other must be avoided. 

The State Department and the White 
House even stress that President Nixons 
foreign policy is, in the final analysis, 
aimed at establishing a three-sided politi- 
cal link between Moscow, Peking and 
Washington so as to safeguard the balance 
of power betweerı tlhe three superpowers 
and genuinely secure world place. 

In other words, the Americans target is 
a strategic and political ménage ù trois,. It 
is not a bad idea but Moscow will have 
the final say as to the direction US- 
Chinese relations are to take. Washington 
is frankly hoping that the Sovict Union, 
which is also on the lookout for a new 
modus vivendi with its Chinese ncigh- 
bours, will appreciate Washington's mo- 


continues to develop favourably the Unit- 
ed States will be voting for Chinese 
membership of the United Nations this 
autumn. 

This leaves the future of Taiwan China 
an open question but with Washington 
determined to maintain a pragmatic 
attitude towards solving the world’s pro- 
blems the US view is that as far as a new 
and positive China policy is concerned 
only one step forward can be taken at a 
time and decisions must be made as the 
occasion warrants. First and foremost A 
bridgehead must be established. 

It seems to have been a success. Con- 
trary to previous occasions Peking has 
responded to Washington’s cautious in- 
roads into its own blockade not with a 
tirade of curses and denunciation but 
with extremely significant silerıce. 

Silence is as good as approval and 
even though Mao may not be prepared to 
approve Nixon's move with the slighest 
nod for the head evidently avoided re- 
jecting it. 

This may be due to discussions betweei 
American and Pakistani diplomats in 
Islamabad on October prior to the an- 
nouncement that certain (oiliois of the 
blockade were to be lifted. 

These talks dealt mainly with the possi- 
bility of a thaw in relations between 
Washington and Peking, Pakistan for 
some time having acted as an unofficial 
mediator with both aptitude and discre- 
tion. 

At the beginning of December Presi- 
dent Nixon also.had a confidential talk 
with Deputy Foreign Minister Macayescu 
of Rumania who made an unpublicised 
lightning trip to Washington for the pur- 


pose. 
This talk, too, informed sources claim, 


y all apperances American policy 
Bora China, thus far so sterile and 
one-sidedly hastile, is taking a new turn. 
If not immediately, then in the course of 
the years to come, this remarkable 
development is likely to bring about a 
complcte change in great power politics. 

Were the Nixon administration actually 
to succeed in building a fairly secure if 
not, to begin with, _particularly wide 
bridge to Peking and Peking for its part 
were to respond ever so slightly favour- 
ably to Washington's tempting offers, the 
point would doubtless have been reached 
at which the emphasis of the entire 
politico-military world picture would 
change. 

Washington's motives for a serious 
attempt at cautious but unmistakeable 
rapproclıement are many, but the partial 
lifling of the total economic blockade 
strictly maintained against Mao Tse-tung’s 
China for the past twenty years is not a 
gesture that can be dismissed with a 
shrug. 

Penetration of the blockade is, of 
course, extemely limited. It mainly 
amounts to permission for overseas 
subsidiaries of American firms to export 
non-military goods to China and resell 
Chinese products on foreign markets. 

In addition American tourists will in 
future be able to purchase and bring back 
unlimited amounts of Chinese products 
for personal use. 

This does not, of course, represent ã 
decisive turning-point in relations 
between the two countries but it is a 
significant pointer to the shape of things 
to come. 

To complete the transformation official 
sources in Washington have recently 
hinted that provided the present situation 


Republic that warrants classificallon by 
the Soviet Union and its client states as 
aggressive; is is this country’s social sys- 
tem. And the degrec of aggressiveness 
increases in proportion to the perfection 
of the system in satisfying broad sections 
of the population. 

Indeed, since the Czech crisis the con- 
cepts of ideological aggression and social 
threat have been included among Soviet 
terminology. Both mean ıo more nor less 
than the attraction another social system 
exercises on people in Eastern European 
countries. 

‘The fundamental goal of Soviet policies 
in Europe can accordingly neither be the 
cementition of the division of Germany 
nor the ejection of America from Euro- 
pean and the abolition of Nato. 

All attempts to draw this country into 
the Soviet sphere of influence are in- 
tended only to create a means by which 
the Soviet policy of ending the fascina« 
tion people in Eastern European poverty» 
stricken state-run economies feel for 
free and prosperous West can be brought 
to fruition, 

There are many ways and means by 
which this could be brought about and 
there are many intermediate stages. Bonn 
might be well advised to reflect on the 
significance of official statements in East 
Berlin and unofficial claims in Warsaw 
that the two countries have suffered 
damage to the tune of several hundred 
thousand million Marks at the hands of 
either this country or the German Reich. 

Recognition of the “GDR” is inade- 
quate as a logical means of bringing about 
rapprochement ard relaxation of tension. 
It would be but one step on a road that 
according to the Kremlin must go far 
further. Dieter Cycon 

(DIE WELT, 5 January 1970) 


The ‘golden’ West's 
attraction 


system the Eastern model would not 
survive Îong. 

The threat the Sovict system feels faces 
it in Europe does not derive from the 
policy of some government or other, The 
Kremlin has long realised that Western 

olicies are sirictly defensive in character. 

he threat is to be found in the su- 
perlority of the Western social system. 

Let anyone who questions this su 
periority, pointing out, perhaps, this or 
that superior feature of the educational 
system for technicians in the “GDR,” 
note the main feature of European geo- 
graphy. 

alls, minefields and barbed wire em- 
placements along the European dividing 
line between Liibeck and Vienna. 

Death strips that are to be found not 
on the Western but on the Eastern side of 
the demarcation line and the purpose of 
which is to deter not Westerners but 
Easterners from transferring their alle- 
glance from ûne system to the other. 

Bven if this country were disarmed to 
the last man, which would no doubt be to 
the liking of many propagandists of de- 
tente, the ability of the Western system 
to assert itself might decisively have been 
reduced .but the threat to which the 
Soviet leaders feel exposed would remain. 

This threat could even increate if it 
were assumed that the defence estimates 
were spent instead on improving social 
0 and making n ecantry a 0 
attractive osition still for people in 
the “GDR و‎ 

Ît i8 not the’ policy of the Federal 


an relaxation of tension in Europe be 

brought about by international re- 
cognition of the “CDR” and the division 
of Germany? Nothing is more typical of 
the fate of all attempts to further detente 
in Europe by recognising existing fron- 
tiers and dividing lines that the Soviet 
response to an Anıerican move in this 
direction. 

In October 1966 President Johnson 
initiated the pollcy of bridge-building, a 
policy based in fact on recognition of the 
status quo in Europe. The Soviet response 
so amazed initiators and advocates of this 
policy that they long attached only pro- 
Ppagandistic importance to it. 

The policy of bridge-building was de- 
cried as a policy of aggression and the 
Soviet diplomatic counter was the cam- 
paign for a European security system 
designed to rid Êurope of American 
presence and influence. 


` This Soviet ‘reaction was not only seri- 
ously meant but also easily understand- 
able, Genuine detente, peaceful coexis- 
tence of the two social systems in Europe 
on the basis of political equality, woul 
represent a grave danger for the Soviet 
leaders, 


Their soçial system could not withstand 
this kind of ا‎ competition on 
equal terms and they could hardly fail to 
see it as aggression, 

Soviet politicians are far more aware 


than their Westem counterparts of the 


overwhelming factor in European cori 
frontation, this factor being that the 
Soviet social system may be ideal for the 
accumulation of state and military means 
of Fo per but' is conpletely irreconcilable 
the happiness of the private indivi- 
u8 e 
In free competition’ with the Western 
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Konrad Adenauer 
(Photon: dps 2, Archliv/Bundesblldeteile) 


Schmidt, a well-known interpreter at that - 
time, writes in Extrr on the Diplomatic 
Stage that Ribbentrop did not lıave the 
slightest idea of how to run a body of this 
sort, neither in respect to personnel nor 

nisatlon. Schmidt goes on to say that 
Ribbentrop acted according to the “Pic- 
ture Book far Political Children” when he 
created new departments, set up offices 
and appointed special envoys, This gra- 
dually turned the Foreign Office into an 
empty facade with no importance at all. 

he re-forntation of the foreign service 
in 1951 on the model of the old Foreign’ 
Office and with the retention of the old 
name was at the ex press instructions of 
Konmd Adenauer. 

This decision which met with consider 
able doubt in the Bundestng was based 
not only on the view of the expert 
administrator Adenauer that it was non- 
sensical to find new forms and new 
experts for this profession overniglıt. 

The continuation of tradition sceımed 
morally justified to him and hls advisers 
because of the unusually high incidence 
of resistance of German diplomats against 
Hitler. People entering the Foroign Office 
in Bonn's Adennuerallee will find tho 
names of tho victims inscribed in a 
memorlal plaque unveiled by IHeinrich 
von Breııtario. 

Count von der Schufenburg, whose 

eriod as ambussador in Moscow has a 
egondery fame, even today, and Ulrich 
von Ilassel, Ambassador to the Quirinal 
are speclally mentioned as they wore to 
be appointed minister and state secretary 
in the Foreign Office if the attempt on 
e life on 20 July 1944 had succeed- 
06 

The organisation of the newly formed 
service was built up as the Occupational 
Statute was run down relatively quickly 
and the Federal Republic was included in 
the European and Atlantic system of 
pacts and alliances, 

The share of the Foreign Office in 
deciding post-war’ policy should not.be 
underestimated even though guidelines 
drawn up by the Chancellor saw that iis 
activity stood more or less in the shadow 
of Palais Schaumburg ‘and still does. 
Meanwhile the Foreign Office has grown 
from ils extremely modest beginnings 
into a gigantic organisation employing 
1,800 officials n Bonn and a further 
4,500 in 101: embassies, 48 consulates 
general, 32 consulates, five trade misslons 
aiid severi offices to international organi- 
sations. 

This development in no way confirms 
kinson’s Law of the automatic inflation 
of the bureaucratic administrative appara- 
tus, It reflects more the multitude of 
completely new bilateral and multilateral 
functions. : 

Gerhard Schrëder tightened up the 

Foreign Office Into five departments. 

Whether It will continue like this depends 

basically on the reform commission head- 

ed by former ambassador von Herwarth. 
Dr Albert Pfeifer 

(Industrlekurier, 3 January 1969) 


`` Bismarék's' Foreign Offlcs' In tha Wilhelne 
; strasse, Berlln 1970 


(Photo: UllstefA) 


Gustav Stresemann 


Frledrich von Holstein 


official recognised the extent of the 


isolation that Germany had brought upon. 


herself and nobody had seen what the 
fatal consequences would be. 


After Bismarck’s departure all unity of. 


direction in the Foreign Office was lost. 
Characteristic for this is a statement by 
State Secretary von Tschirschky to Lord 
Haldane in 1906: “The Chancellor is next 
door. He may express a completely dife 
ferent view than Î have. And if you want 
to take the trouble of going to the Pale 
you will hear the Kaiser give a third view 
that diverges in important points from 
the opinion of the Chancellor and my 
own opinion.” 

In the first volume of his Afernotrs 
Prince Bülow, after Bismarck’s departure 
Under-Secretary in the Foreign Office 
and later Chancellor, stated that the 
Foreign Office had become more and 
more a body where very few political 
heads had been active, This is followed by 
the devastating judgement: “Here were 
made nearly all the terrible mistakes that 
forced us into a war that we lost.” 

` The November Revolution set the Fore. 
elgn Office'the: delicate task of har monis- 
ing service for the new democracy with 
the old tradition because most of those 
working there had retained their monar- 
chist views, 

Although Count von Brockdorff- 
Rantzau was Foreign Minister for only a 
few months he succeedod in preparing the 
way for internal reform. 


It must be acknowledged that tie 
Foreign Office loyally helped the Weimar 
Republic to regain the world-wide pres 
tige that the German Empire had ost, 

A new generation of diplomats grew 
up under Gustav Stresemann who was 
responsible for foreign affairs for an 
unbroken run of six years and served in 
nine governments, These diplomats called 
themselves the Stresemann school. One of 
the last diplomats in this oun, Blanken- 
horn, the former ambassador in London, 
recently ended his career, 


An unfortunate time for the Forelgn 
Office began in 1938 when Ribbentro; 
took it over, A levelllng-Öff process i a1 
spheres was 


soon witnessed, Paul 


Bi CENTREPIECE 


Foreign Office celebrates 
its centenary 


was the first to assume this title though it 
was not subsequently included in the 
constitution of the Third Reich. 

It is difficult to answer the question as 
to the most splendid period in the 
history of the Foreign Office. It was 
certainly not during the reign of the 
Kaisers even though many people would 
like to believe this. 

During this period there was a com- 
plete lack of the much-vaunted esprit de 
corps in the Foreign Office. In a flood of 
memoirs after the First World War former 
diplomats who had served in the reign of 
the Kaisers indulged in a revelation of 
secret vindictiveness and intrigues in the 
Foreign Office. Everybody was every» 
body else's enemy. 

Readers of these memoirs would be 
surprised to see what shameful malice 
flowed then from the pens of former 
diplomats. Nobody was spared biting 
critlcisn. Former Chancellor Bismarck 
was a speclal target. In the memoirs of 
Friedrich August von Holstein, who as 
eminence grise at the Foreign Office 
carried on his secret machinations behind 
the scenes, can be read the incredible 
sentence that the writer had long known 
“that the old Bismarck as a person had a 
mean nature.” 

Scorn of the Kaiser, circulating even in 
official dispatches, contradicts the view 
expressed by Joachim von Dissow in 
Nobility in Transition. Speaking on the 
role of his compeers in the semi-feudal 
German Empire von Dissow claims that 
state service for them had been service to 
the ruler and preservation of the feudal 
structure of the monarchy. This assertlon. 
could be believed if criticism from the 
nobility had omerged from obscure ano- 
nymity and had been addressed directly 
to the Kaiser. 

No period of the hundred year histo! 
of the Foreign Offico was as riddled wit 
affairs as the reign of the Kaisers, It began 
with the trial of Count Harry von Arnim 
and proceeded via tho Eulenburg trial up 
to the Daily Telegraph affair. The men- 
tion of the name Maximilian Harden may 
be sufficient, 

The number of faulty political diagno- 
ses based on fata! decisions by the heads 
of government is depressing even when 
lool back on & time that is no longer 
felt to be quite the same as our own. 

There are many examples. There was 
the decision not to renew the Reinsur- 
ance Treaty with Russla. Bismarck’s ene- 
my Holstein must bear a full measure of 
personal responsibility here. There was 
also the Kriger telegram and everything 
understood under the term gunboat di- 
plomacy. The most serlous thing accord 
ing to historians is that no responsible 


One hundred years ago on 4 January 
1870 King William of Prussia, who was 
later to become Kaiser, as President of 
the North German Confederation 
changed the Prussian Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs into a Federal organ and 
gave it the designation “Forelgn 
Office”, aftar the British model. This 
term has survived subsequent political 
vicissitudes. 


Fin Office history is a particularly 
penetrating and, in part, painful reflec 
tion of the fate of Germany throughout 
the jast century with all its ups and 
downs, its splendour and its misery. 

In a report to the King, Bismarck based 
the choice of the name “Foreign Office" 
not only on the shortness of the expres- 
sion but also on constitutional consider- 
ations. 

In reality however Bismarck did not 
only want to satisfy the federated Ger- 
man princes’ need for prestige. His prime 
aim was to oppose the hurtful arrogance 
with which Napoleon III had ignored the 
international existence of the North Ger- 
man Confederation. This step also 
showed up the lack of an official design- 
ation of the King of Prussia as soverlegn 
of the North German Confederation. The 
Kaiser Question was automatically dis- 
cussed once again not only by the Ger- 
man public but also on an international 


el. 

When the German Empire was pro- 
claimed a year later the official design- 
ation “Foreign Office” was retained be- 
cause under thêè constitution foreign af- 
fairs were within the sphere of the Chan- 
cellor. No ministry was set up. 

This took account of the fact that, in 
0 of the constitution transferring to 
the Kaiser all rights of reprosentation, the 
individual states were quietly allowed to 
send legations abroad, even though there 
Was no detailed sottlement of this. The 
only state to which tliis right was express- 
ly given was Bavaria. This was written 
into the final protocol to the Versailles 
Treaty of November 1870, 

Wilhelmstrasse, the street in Berlin 
where the Office was situated, then be- 
came a synonym İn internatlonal palance 
for the German foreign service. 

After the revolution of 1918, but 
significantly before the Weimar Constitu- 
tlon was passed, the question of desig- 
nation arose once again, Although the 
former offlces were renamed ministries 
President Ebert decided as eariy as March 
1919 in a decree concerning the establish 
ment of the highest .offlces in the Reich 
that the sphere administered by the 
Reichsminister for Foreign Affairs wouid 
continue to be called the Foreign Office, 

This decision was made with the con- 
sent of Count Brockdorff-Rantzau who 
Was appointed the first Minister for Fors 
eign Affairs in the Weimar Republic. His 
thinking was influenced by the conslder- 
ation that in dealings with foreign powers 
sticking to tradition would express most 
effectively the continued existence of the 
Reich in spite of deféat and revolution. 

In 1921 there was an attempt to 
change the Foreign Office into the Reich 
bl E iniatry. But س‎ failed before a 

etfect could be presented 
the Reichstag. ِ 

'ederal Chancellor Konrad Adenauer 
also decided for Bismarck’s original 
choice of designation when he took over 
the additional position of Federal Foreign 
Minister on 15 March 1951. 

f is significant that the abbreviation 
Reichs Foreign Minister qr. Federal For- 


` eign Minister has never officially existed 


and still does not exist.today Ribbentrop 
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Axel Springer 
(Photos: dpe) 


from the statement that the legal form of 
a joint-stock company would provide a 
guarantee for the accomplishment of new 
tasks “while securing continuity in the 
firm”. 

According to the communique Springet 
considers these tasks to consist inl 
unbroken persistence “especially in the 
sphere of audio-visual media”. 

It goes on to say that the conıpany wil 
secure for ilself as soon os possible 4 
controlling interest iı production studios 
and film companies. This will allow the 
firm extensive participation in film 


production for television and tele 
cassettes, 
Tho announcement of additional 


expenditure on the firm's employees 
lacks all reforming zeal. lt appears to b¢ 
more of-a friendly exlra to tho alteratior 
of the organisational structure on 4A 
threshold of the seventies. 

The reorganised joint-stock company 
allowing iis employees additional old-ag¢ 
welfare over and above social welfare 

ayments demanded by law and sum 
hom the press welfare work. To this end 
the firm is putting forward five lo six 
mllllon Marks a year. 

The publishing house tried to produce 
better impression of this offer with 
staff by pointing out that this alet 
award would raise the firm’s commitment 
towards its smployees to a net vale 
corresponding at the present to eighly 
million Marks, Sebastian Koch 


(Mlnclhıner Merkur, 2 January ı9 
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Wl NEWSPAPERS 


Press giants introduce 
reforms 


ship relationships and, for example, the 
enormous complications in tax law will 
be discussed by Augstein and a commis- 
sion consisting of seven members elected 
from the staff. 

The change of the Springer concern 
into a joint-stock company appents in a 
completely different light. The head of 
the concern las further consolidated his 
practically unlimited absolute power. He 
remains the sole shareholder and will also 
be chairman of the controlling council of 
the joint-stock company formed of all the 
former Springer firms “Axel Springer & 
Son”, “Hammerich & Lesser”, “Ulistein 
Publishing Company Limited”, the book 
publishers “Ullstein Limited” as well as 
“Die Welt Publishing Company Limited”. 

Karl Andreas Voss leaves his post as 

artner with limited liability in the two 
rms of “Axel Springer & Son” and 
“Hammerich & Lesser” to become, to- 
gether with Christian Kracht, deputy 
chairman in the controlling council of the 
new joint-stock company from which all 
Springer publications will appear in 
future. 

These are the television magazines HÖF 
Zu (with a circulation of 3.87 million) 
and Furkırhr {one million) as wel! as the 
dailies Hamburger Abendblatt (291,000), 
Die Welt (231,000), Berliner Morgenpost 
(216,000), BZ (317,000) and Bild with a 
total turnover of 4,038 million copies. 
Furthermore there are the Sunday editions 
of Die Welt and Bild with a circulation of 
277,000 and 2,46 million copies respec 
tively. 

"The powerful interests of the concern 
in’ altering the organisational structure 
must have been touched upon no more 
than superficially in the announcement 

t out by the publishers, Readers of Bild 
or instance witnessed the most awful 
communique style: “The Axel Springer 
publishing house hereby gives notice 
that..." 


This communique kept facts very gene- 
ral, It stated that with the change into a 
joint-stock company Axel Springer was 
taking into account the fact that lis 
enterprises had reached proportions that 
justified broader responsibility and 
further disclosure of what was happening 
within the firm. 

More conctete conclusions can be made 


Springer who immediately cancelled is 
planned date of 2 January and, like 
Augstein, announced plans for his pub- 
lishing house in the old year. 

All his companies are to be organised 
into a joint-stock company. The firm wilî 
then be better equipped for a private 
television service, a hope that has always 
been cherished by those in Springer 
House. 

Materially too Augstein could clalm 
greater importance for his attempt to 
answer the ever more urgent request for 
new organisational forms in this country’s 
press undertakings. 

From New Year's Day all the staff — 
from the chief editor to the assistant 
cook, as director Becker said — will share 
fifty per cent of the profits of the news 
magazine. The turnover for 1969, with 
1.1 million copies printed for every issue, 
reached around 130 million Marks. The 
dividends, to be calculated for the first 
time at the end of 1970, will, according 
to Augstoin's proposal, flow into the 
coffers of an organisation that is still to 
be set up and will be legally independent 
of the publishing house and be adminis- 
trated by the staff. 

This organisation will use the profits it 
learns to give certain payments to Wor- 
kers with a long record of service at the 
firm when they reach a retiring age 
varying from person to person or leave 
for other reasons. The staff organisation 
itself will discuss how high these pay- 
ments are to be. 

Opposing ا ا‎ plan for fifty per. 
cent co-ownership of employees in the 


` flrm are commitments he has towards his 


former partner .Richard Gruner, As the 
newspaper world puts it, Rudi still has 
debts to pay. It was not until 1969 that 
Augstein could eventually separate him- 
self from Gruner after a long struggle. He 
took over his share of the business for a 
sum of more than forty million Marks, to 
be paid in instalments by 1976. 

With Gruner's full agreement Augstein 
will put his proposal into practice by 
transferring shares to the staff organisa- 
tion which will have fifty per cent partici- 
pation in the publishing firm in this way 
by 1980 at the latest. 

Within the next few weeks details of 
the redistribution of profits and owner- 


Axel Springer joint-stock company. TD 
only fact however is that a joint-stok 
company has completely different opPOF 
tunities from a group of limited companis 
when it comes to the raising of 

Up till now Springer directed his concer 
under this legal form. 

It is true Axel Springer is sole shat 
holder of the new company, But 
could alter, The new legal form mea 
that partners contributing capital t0 ٣ 
firm could participate in the running 
the joint-stock company. 

But there is room for one more 9 
of speculation here, If Springer 

jer cent of his shares to interest 

8 retains the 51 per cent and s5 
control over decisions involving the 
maining running of the entepcise, BU e 
could theoretically almost double 
capital in this way. 

In a country where the terms mol: 
and power arê linked a developmen! 
this type — though this is, as has 4l 
been said, speculative — could mean 1 
the epo e of ا‎ o: 
way to enlar s em 3 

E : Hans, Herge 


(Hannoversche Presse, 3 Januniy و‎ 


Speculations a 
1 the new Springer 
` joint-stock company 


television programme formed at home 
and belonging to the family. 

The beginnings have already been 
made. Video recorders — similar to tape 
recorders but capable of recording and 
reproducing television pictures as well as 
sound — already cost less than two 
thousand Marks. One of the new Springer 
activities could be the production of 
ready-to-play programmes, bath educa» 
tional and entertainment, for this sort of 
equipment. 

But this is not all. Independent tele- 
vision has long been Springer’s hobby- 
horse. Efforts to get the joint-stock com- 
pany participating in film companies and 
production studios must be interpreted as 
a further step in this direction. 1 

Rumour and spéêculation has spread 
since newspapers and radio and television 
stations announced thé formation of the 


D o8s newspapêr czar Axel Ciisar Sprin- 
ger want to increase his power? The 
news of the merger of all his concerns into 
the Axel Springer Publishing Joint-Stock 
Company .at the end of last year made 
people prick 0 their ears. 

What is behind it? Was it really only 
administration simplification that led to 
this step? This is certainly not the case. 
Tax considerations as well as consider- 
ations of cartel law must have played a 
role in the decision. 

Springer’s maln concern seems to be to 
see the birth of a. concern that is a 
provider of facts and information and an 
„influence on. public opinion as well: as 
being active in the sphere of entertain- 
ment, an area that is becoming increasing- 
ly more importan. . . ,., . 

Seen in this light, the foundation of 
the Axel Springer jont-stock company is 
a policy decision reaching far into the 
future, Involyement in what is described 
as the audio-visual communications mar- 
ket is designed to ensure Springer a strong 
position in the leisure market. This de- 


cade will probably see Jarge-scale develop» . 


„ ment in this fleld, that is if electronics has 
created the necessary pre-conditions for a 


I r a nıodernisation programme two large 
newspapor publishers in this country 
announced on the same day at the end of 
last year essential changes in their struc- 
ture for the seventies. 

Rudolf Augstein, publisher of the 
weekly Der Spiegel brought forward his 
firms annual meeting originally planned . 
for 5 January to discuss proposals to 
share fifly per cent of the profits and to 
grant all collaborators co-ownership in 
the frm in future. 

Augstein thus outdid, as far as time was 
concerned, fellow publisher Axel Cigar 


‘Kiesinger and FDP .. 
Contintted from page 3 


not Erhard, Gomuika is not Kiesinger and 
Ulbricht is nothing of the kind. 

For the first time in its history the 
Social Democrats find themselves con 
fronted by the most hard-boiled power 
politiclans of our age, for whom every 
premature concession — such as the two 
pars of Germany mentioned in the state- 
ment of government policy ~— is just & 
stepping stone for further demands. 

Wiy Brandt has been carried along on 
the wave of feeling in the nation that it is 
high time to reach a settlement with the 
East. Who would not wish for this? This 
gave Brandt wings but also led him astra 
so that be did not see clearly wi 
whom he was dealing. It seems that the 
idea of the evil of the Communists, which 
prevailed in the fifties has turned to a 
naive bellef that they have given up their 
plan to turn central Europe into a Com- 
munist stronghold. 

On this score the Opposition, despite 
all its criticism, lacks decisiveness as in Its 
economic and finance policles, A large 
number of people in this. country belive 
that power politics are a thing of the past 
or confined to the Western world and the 
CDU/CSU are confining themselves to 
criticism of detalls. Sharp dividing-lines 
are rarely drawn and the essential aspects 
are blurred as in the days of the Grand 
Coalition, . 

Wily Brandt seeks for success in the 
very sphere where he would see, if, he 
would size up the qualities of his op- 
ponents carefully, that it cannot be 
achieved, except by capitulation step by 
step. Here the Opposition must stride in 
confidently and have a decisive effect, . 

But has the Opposition taken up this 
position? Is it swimming with the cur 
rent? Is it losing itself in tactical mat- 
ters while the fate of the whole Western 
world is in the balance? و‎ 

Everything goes to show that the Oppo» 
sition’s hour has not yet struck, particu 
erly since it has not carefully, prepared 
itself. Giselher Wirsing.. 

(CHRIST UND WELT, 9 January 1970) 


made available by Knust at his own 
expense to anyone interested in the sub’ 
ject. It is both disgusting and characteris- 
tic that no library or institute of theatre 
study possesses this valuable source, 
Knust’s work is followed with greater 
attention abroad. There he is considered 
to be a top-rate theorist. Since 1961 le as 


acted as chairman of the Intemational 
Council of Kinetography Laban, an or- 
ganisation to coordinate kinetographic 
experiments in both East and West, an 
organisation of which he is a co-founder, 
Knust was elected president of the ICKL 
at the 1969 congress in The Netherlands. 

His kinetography has been adopted in 
the United States, The Netlıerlands, Fra- 
ce and later in Eastern Europe. The great 
ballet ensembles of London, Copenhagen, 
Sluttgart and Berlin usc the Beneslı sys- 
tem to produce the classical ballets of 
Tchaikovsky. In the East it is particularly 
researchers into folklore who use Knust's 
method. When folk dances are published 
they are complete with words, music — 
and kinetogramme. 

This movement notation has also 
proved itself in completely different 
areas, in anthropology for example, in 
medicine and tle physiology of work. 
With the help of the notation a worker 
can be typified so that it can be seen 
where he would be best employed. 

Not least, kinetography offers a so- 
lution to unpleasant questions of copy- 
right. There is some bitterness in Knust’s 
voice when he refers to the example of 
Britain where a special institute, stato- 
subsidised, has been founded for the 
Benesh script that was invented in 1956, 
He fears that there is nobody in Esser 
who can replace him and preserve the 
tradition that made Essen the centre of 
notation research, 

But at the moment the only thing that 
concerns him is the completlon of the 
fourth version of his Outline. He knows 
that a further edition will be necessary 
after a certain perlod of time. “Our script 
lives,” he says, “and will always develop." 

Werner Scltlse Rempel] 
(DEE WELT, 27 Deccınbor 199) 
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Albrecht Knust and his method 
of ballet notation 


maitre de ballet and solo dancer in 
Dessau. But after a year he left the stage 
for ever to devote himself fully to kineto- 
graphy. 

After founding the central Laban 
school in Berlin Knust set up in Hamburg 
the first dance transcription bureau that 
dealt exclusively with the problenıs of 
Laban’s kinetography and drew up kine- 
togramnıes that passed initial probes with 
flying colours. 

This development canıe to sudden end 
in the Third Reich. As he refused to give 
up his work Laban had to follow Jooss 
into exile as a representative of a degene- 
rate art form. Kinetography was forbid- 
den though no specific reason was given. 

Knust replaced Jooss as head of the 
ballet department of the Folkwang 
School before he too was forced into his 
inner emigration, His transcription bure- 
aux in Hamburg and Berlin were closed 
and he himself was forbidden to leave 
the country when Jooss invited him to 
England in 1937. 

During these difficult years Knust 
wrote the first verslon of his Outlfîne of 
Laban 's Kinetography which codified La- 
bar’s system for the first time. 

In 1939 his pupll Pino Mlakar, the 
maitre de ballet at the Bayerische Staats 
oper, allowed him to slip into the opera 
house from time to time, Knust then 
noted down accurately all ballet produc 
tions there. 

For the five years from 1945 Knust 
worked at tlie most comprehensive stan- 
dard word on his discipline, Handbook of 

Laban Kinetogrphy giving In 
formatlon on all quostions concerning tlie 
notation of movement, As the elght thiek 
folios never found a publisher only a few 
copies and microfllms exist, These wero 


time and often not even very similar to 
one another. These choreographies are 
based on memories and reports from 
witnesses but not on kinetogrammes. 

Rudolf von Laban (1879-1958) was 
the first person to succeed in developing a 
Cee yet at the same time 
simple method that permitted choreo- 
graphers to record the most subtle nu- 
ances and specific elements of style. This 
was his system of kinetography that was 
introduced to the public in 1928. But one 
of the characteristics of this method, an 
umnally Foitable stimulant in many 
areas of ballet, was that it left the 
perfection of its ideas and thelr introduc. 
tion into practice to others. 

Laban’s kinetography is today linked 
inseparably with the name Albrecht 
Knust who for forty years devoted him- 
self almost exclusively to the differentia 
tion and extension of this system of 
notation. But hardly anyone In this coun- 
31 knows anything about this quiet man 

o likes to shield himself from the 
public glare and works today almost 
forgotten In the Folkwang School! of 
Music in Essen. But abroad Knust Is 
thought of as the actual creator of a 
practical method to record movement. 

Knust was born in Hamburg in 1896. 
At the early age of sixteen he joined a 
dance troupe and soon afterwards took 
over the direction of a similar group. In 
1921 he went to Laban to receive a fuller 
education. Studying alongside him was 
Kurt Jooss, later to write the most 
famous Expressionist ballet Greer Table, 

In Knust became a member of 
Laban’s dancing company. The year after- 
wards he started teaching at the Laban 
school in Hamburg and ran it from 1925, 

He gained experience of the stage as 


Before the Storm is set in the Nnpo- 
leonic era and tho tragic fate of Grete 
Minde occurs a fow centuries earlier than 
this, Books like Stine, the Schach von 
Wutenow, Irrungen, Wirrungen, L Adu 
tera, Mathtlde Möhring, Fratt Jenny Trel 
bel and Poggenpuhls depict Fontane's 
Berlin so well that it has remained vivid 
for us with Its retired nrmy officers, 
doorkeepers" wives, Impoverished nobill« 
ty, rlddle-class parvenues and its pro- 
blems of love, marriage, class and money, 

During this period he also produced an 
epic that has since gchıleved the status of 
an historical chronicle, Rables through the 
Brandenburg Marches. 

Many of Fontane’s early novels lad 
thelr setting in the manorial houses and 
sêats of nobillty In the Marches. The two 
novels of his later years, E/T Briest and 
Stechlîn, have this milieu a8 a framework. 
or in the background. His attruction to 
the Junker way of life had now receded 
and was replaced by a very critical dis- 
tance towards this Prussian type. 

‘Two of Fontane’s favourite words crop 
9 continually in his letters. The one js 
“heraufgepufft" and refers to all people 
who have false pretentions. The other 
word, “klugschmusig”™, is used to describe 
those people who parade their cleverness 
in front of a mirror As it were without 
paying a glance at thelr environment and 
its possible characteristic values. 

Neither of these words could be applied 
to Fontane. The course of his life made 
him not only sceptical but also prudent. 
When Fontane mocks, when he sounds 
sarcastic, he guards pt a loveless 
cynicism. At the age of 73 he wrote to his 
daughter, “A person can be very egoistic 
and yet show love from time to time. A 
e without love stops being a person. 

8 is a stone and petrifies others.” 

(Hannoversche Presse, 30 December 1969) 


‘Theodor Fontane 
and the Prussian 
way of life 


(Photo: dpa) 


of daily work quit as secretary in the 
Academy of the Arts, a post obtained 
from a friend. 

And then he started writing. He once 
said fn a letter to hiş daughter that a book 
could be writterı about every day. These 
books did not become best-sellers during 


his Lifetime but they have kept the name 


Fontane famous aeross the years, 


ife was not kind to Theodor Fontane, 

born the son of a chemist at Neu- 
ruppin to the north-west of Berlin on 30 
Decentber 1 i 

A pupil of only average ability, Fontano 
WaS Fpprentlced toa Belin chemist at tho 
early ago of sixteen. 

At the of iy he was attracted 
into the dubious freedom of an indepen» 
dent novelist. He had already written a 
little and had been praised because he had 
also made Prussian generals his subject. 

This freedom consisted in work for 
newspapers and giving lessons. This was 
followed by a short appointment in the 
Prussian ministerial literary bureau which 
was sOOn to close, 

But his short stay as a newspaper 
correspondent in London led to the 
appointment of Fontane — now ap- 
proaching his forties — a8 press officer at 
the Prussian legation. 

His next post was as editor of the 
arch-conservatiyve Kreuzzeitung. In later 
years after his political mind had dovelo- 
ped he would often mock himself for 
this. 
The Franco-Prussian War saw Fontanıe 
as war correspondent in France. Fontane, 
the descendant of French emigrants had 
the romantic wish to visit off his own bat 
the village where Joan of Arc had been 
born. This led him straight Into imprison 
ment and only Bismarck’s intervention 
freed him. The literary fruit of this 
adventure was called Prisoner of War. It is 
a report full of selfirony and majestic 
observation of his fellow-beings. 

Fontane’s lengthy history of the Fran 
co-Prussian War was in vain. His paln- 
staking work remained unread. 

Fontane’s last attempt to find a firm 
0 iasted flıree months. To the horror of 

ia wife Emilie, the man who was not 
born for the treadnil! of a fixed amount 
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Laban, Knust, Rudolf and Joan Be- 
nasch were tha promoters of ballet 
notation, The sketch shows the actlon 
and notation for a ‘Grand Jjeté en 


r 
(Drawing: from “Knaursbuch vom Tanz”) 


Btls the most fleeting of the arts, has 
very little literature that it has creat- 
ed itself, Only the music, the story and 
vague memories remain of the truly great 
ballet creatlons. 

What actually happened lıas faded in 
memory, never to return. The most that 
can be hoped for is an approximate 
reconstruction, a fragment of the original. 

Serge Lifar once said that it was charac- 
teristic that the “text” of a dance was 
fleeting in essence. “Et exists all right,” he 
wrote, “but it is written in the body of 
the performer. It exists only to the extent 
to which it is performed. A poem or a 
musical score exist in thelr own right.” 

No choreographer in the world can 
follow great productions of the past in his 
work. He cannot even study authentic 
peculiarities of style of the classical mas- 
ters. 

He will find no standing repertoire. 
Every production must be a new creation 
unless it ist to be a straight copy of other 
works appearing on the programme, But 
even that is almost impossible. 

One reason for this obvious inability to 
record the unmistakable features of a 
particular choreography and thus enable 
their reproduction af any time is the fact 
that there is no establislıed dance study. 
What material would it use to trace lines 
of development and compare Various 
styles? 

There Is a serlous lack of material but 
the archives ought to be full. Today It is 
not the basic techniques that are lacking 
but the interest of those who like to weep 
at the translence of their work, They only 
need to make use of kinetography, a 
method that has now been developed to 
perfection. Then they could make an 
exact recording of movements and sub- 
tleties of expression and allow them to be 
reproduced. But who in this country has 
mastered this technique? 

Since the beginnings of classical ballet, 
since the time when Louis XIV founded 
the Academie Royal de Danse to develop 
the genre individual theoreticians and 
those active in ballet have tried again and 
again to find a system which would 
enable them to record in print all ballet 
movements and expresslons in their exact 
relationship to time an space. 

Le Feuillet, the famous teacher at the 
Academie,’ left behind a collection of 
dances that he had noted down. These 
were used by the Cologne Ensemble for 
Old Dances in 1969 when it made its first 
attempt to present dances by Lully in 
their original form. Feuillet did not 
achieve his actual aim. The documen- 
tation is full and can be read as easily as 
writing. But his system cannot record 
gestures and various expressions. 

Noverre and .Vigano also devoted them- 
selves to this problem. They based their 
experiments on frilezes which cannot of 
course take into account the decisive 
factor of temporality. Proposals from the 
following century, by St Leon and Stepa- 
now among others, are for this reason 
equally as imperfect and impractical. Too 
much value should not be attached to the 
authenticity of so-called original choreo- 


. graphies ofthe. great classical ballets, It is 


no coincidence that productions after 
Fokine or after Petipa are different every 
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Underground films 
and Beat bands 
in Stuttgart 


[ the otherwise sparsely attended hall 
of lhe Stuttgart Kunstgebãude on the 
Scllossplatz crowds press together, ln 
front of pictures which hardly gain any 
attention on a normal day a Beat band is 
thumping out its rhythms, Therese Giese 
goutes from tho works of Bertold Brecht 
and two projectors are showing lunder 
ground fllms on the walls, It is a debata 
ble point whether what is being offered iı 
the Stuttgart art gallery is an acoustic or 
an optical happening. 

Uwe M. Schneede, director of dle 
Wirttemberg Art Society can give himself 
a pat on the back for this experiment. 

What Uwe Schneede is giving the piople 
of Stuttgart in his museum canı be seen to 
a certain extent in other cities of the 
Federal Republic. 

But the young museum director himself 
sees the examples for his emphatically 
progressive exhibitions as being realised 
only in The Netherlands and in Sweden 
He is thinking of the Modorna Museet 
Stockholm and Amsterdam’s Stadelk 
Museum. As far as Stuttgart is concermed 
the progranıme of exhibitions is a decisive 
improvement to the normal offering, 
since the art gallery is not over-endowed 
with works of modern art. 

There have been moans for years from 
the people of Stuttgart that their city of 
600,000 las only ihrce theatres including 
the diminutive Theater der Altstadt. 

But there is most decidedly arr audience 
for modern art forms in Stuttgart, Avant 
garde drama will certainly bring in the 
crowds as sevoral house-full performances 
of Poter Weiss's Afarat/Sade at the 
Tubingen Zimmertheater have proved. 


Sehınecde certainly docs not intend to 
mako tho Art Society's premises into 4 
boat cellar, But his audiences will not 
come to take İn art alone. During the 
exhibitlon of coloured wood-cuts by IIAP 
Grleshaber there were several walls free 
for the visitors themselves to slap on 4 
Iittle paint. In no time at all the empty 
spaces had becn fillod with realistle and 
abstract paintings by the public, 

Followers of collsge techniques covered 
the walls with slıirts, coffee grinders and 
camera lenses. As a result of tls the 
“alienated” spaces gave rise to heated 
discussions on the sense and nonsen# 
art. 

This month Schneede in conjuctl 
with the Max Ernst exhibition, which wl 
be opened on 23 January wil 1 

preview of Luis Bunuel's film L'ãge d or, 0® 
whıch Max Ernst himself cooperated. 

‘The film has not been shown on gener 
release irı the Federal Republic. 

Every Wednesday a further selection of 
films, some from the silent days, son 

Progress works from America and tê 

ederal Republic, will indicate the ¢OF 
nection between artist and film-maker. 

The Art Society will make a name f 
itself this year with an experiment whl 
is novel in this country, Bvery f‘ 8 
an artist from Baden-Württemberg will 
able to fill a whole room ا‎ wit 
his works, A jury will rnark off fron 

these only the examples which are ent 
ly unsatisfactory. 

Uwe Schneede said, “There will be 2% 
objective criteria. Therefore we wii le 
it entirely to the discression of the e 
which of his works he puts on show. 
don’t only want to how our visit 


works that have been carefully pre-sele , 


ed." 

The artists who are invited tO f 
tribute will be selected from amon 
the people concerned. After the 


Society's most recent publication fi qf. 
the. 100 4 lan ely 


members had asked 9 
(DIE WELT, 29 December 19% 
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tive and brutal, the horrific, the sexual 
and erotic to the political and educational 
and of course the entertaining and anıus- 
ing. One thing which is common to 
almost all strip cartoons 8 simplicity and 
simplification. This is what gives picturo 
stories thelr punch. The comic strip world 
1s black and white even If they aro printed 
in full colours. The figures belong io 
certain categories: herocs and villains, 
gubhumans and super-humans, beautlesand 
beasts, the idiotic and the sly. Ono would 
search in vain for nuances and shades of 
grey, Actions and speech-bubble dialogue 
are simple, Subtletles are lacking. 

It is no wonder that opinions on comic 
strips differ widely. Some people sce 
conic strips as the inception of illiteracy, 
Others believe they are the literature of 
the future. Yet others say sarcastically 
that the one is not exclusive of the other. 

(Frankfurter Neue Presse, 25 December 1969) 


The poster designed for the comic strip exhibition In Be 


Hitle longer to gain a foothold. Here they 
began with educational picture stories it 
the “Wahrer Jacob” with the title, “Karl 
Lûth's marvellous oxperiences under the 


` socialist law in the year 1889”. 


Then at the time of the Russlan Ree 
vyolution there appeared a string of Agit’ 
prop comics. 

In the thirties and forties E.O. Piauen’s 
delightful “Father and Son” strip con” 
quered a large ple readership. 

It was “Nick Knatterton”, intended to 
parody the strip cartoon world, that 
paved the way for the American çartoort 
İn Europe. 

Since then the Old Warld has produced 
some cartoon strips Of its own, the most 
notable belng Barbarella and Asterix. 
These are providing a healthy competi 
tion to the American comic strips. 

The areas on which comic strips touch 
are immense. They range from the primi 


WH THE ARTS 


The weird 

ic sti 
18 the Berlin Academy of Arts the 
world of comic strip reljgns supreme at 
the present moment. On the flights of 
stairs there floats an inflated rubber Su 
erman. İn the èxhibition rooms Mickey 
Mouse, Tarzan and Barbarella hold sway. 
Stories of their adventures decorate the 

walls. ا‎ 

Among the many mascots is Fellx the 
Cat. The cushions take on the shape of 
Snoopy, the Beagle. In one comer a 
nıusic-box is playing. 3 

There are 264 prints and originals or 
show. The people at the academy hit on 
the idea of the exhibition when they 
realised that In the Federal Republic and 
West Berlin alone about ten mililon comic 
books and picture story books are bought 
every mont, . 

As soon as this was brought to their 
attention (lıe literature department decid- 
ed that it wouid be appropriate to study 
the new art from thoroughly. 

First of all they decided to chronicle 
the history of picture stories. If Egyptian 
wall paintings and the sketchesof old frlezes 
are not to be conısidered as precur- 
sors of the comic strip then the Neu- 
ruppin picture texts and the picture 
tablets of the moritat singers must be 
considered the forerunners of modern- 
day cartoons, 

Later ancestors of “Peanuts”, “Andy 
Capp” and company are the picture stories 
of Btrpwwelqetor by Hoffmann and Wil- 
helm Busch's “Max und Moritz". 

Feininger based his “Kin-der-Kids” on 
these and likewise Rudolph Dirks his 
“Katzenjammer Kids”, 

It was only at the beginning of this 
century, and then in America, that comic 
strips became ۾‎ mass medium. 

Large newspapers launched family car- 
toons such as Blondie and Dagwood 
Bumstead. There quickly followed a 
series of humanised animals. Felix tlie 
Cat, The Seven Little Pigs and above all 
Mickey Mouse quickly became firm fave 
oritles. 

These were faust followed by adventure 
series, such as the’ jungle boy, Tarzan and 
szience fiction ke“Flash Gordon”, 

In Europe it took the comic strip 4 


of atmosphere which still make the fllm a 
charming work. His techniques and un- 
doubted akills often triumphed over sto- 
Ties and scripts which are trivial. 

To the Americans Sternberg is noted as 
belng the creator of the first gangster 
fllm, Underworld in 1927. He also mode 
a name for his sharp tongue as a critic of 
the Hollywood production system which 
tended to cramp an individual's capabilic 
ties and he often attacked exceptionally 
zealous watch committees. All this can be 
culled from Sternberg’s memoires. 

The last 15 years of his life were 
devoted to bolistering his own fame and 
tending his collection of Chinese and 
African art, 

He travelled, held conferences and oc- 
casionally joined juries at film festivals, a 
pleasant gentleman who used his Vien- 
nese accent to good purpose. In:1966 and 
1967 he came to Frankfurt, on one 
occasion to visit the Book Fair and boost 
his ی و‎ 

Shortly before his death Federal Re. 
public television stations had made plans 
to revive .the 75-year-old’s works. The 
first to be shown will be Ar Americar 
Tragedy based on the novel by Dreiser, 

` (Frankfurter Neue Presse, 25 December 1969} 
(Phota: dpa) 


Josef von Sternberg 
~ Marlene’s discoverer 


dies in Hollywood 


osef' von Sternberg was a Viennese who 
became a fllm-producer in Hollywood. 
His Blue Angel became one of tha 
most famous German fllms ever. In it a 
young woman named Sleber was “dis- 
covered” and became Marlene Dietrich. 
Such of his activities es this had been 
described in detail and witlı cynical 1e 
marks in his autobiography. This work 
gave a clear indication of how much he 
SaW actors and actresses 48 simply the 
tools of his trade, how he worked onı 
them rather than with them and even 
kept them under his thumb. 
His results, however, were often 
astonlshing and in the end even .Emil 
Jannings played not only in the Blue . 
4 1 but also before and after this film 
im Hollywood under .Stornberg"s direction. 
His reputation for discovering Marlene 
Dietrich has distorted here opinions on 
own merits a8 a master of nuances. 
The Blue Angel in 1930 was one of the 
earliest. German talkies, and îs an excel 
lent example of his clever use of sotto 
voce sound tracks, 
In the Hollywood film Marocco made 
by Sternberg in 1930 with Marlene Diet- 
rich and Gary Cooper as with any other 
of his fllms it is the enchantment of Light 
‘shadow and .the richness and: depth 
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But progress has been made even with 
this malignant disease. There is now sone 
expectation of life. In former times this 
was not true, Cortisone treatment now 
saves many lives, 

Modern methods of treating rheuma- 
tism in children now concentrate on later 
effects. All measures suvh as treatment 
with drugs, orthopaedic treatment, speci- 
al diets, restcures and remedial nas. 
tics are designed to help the child master 
everyday situations alone and off his own 
bat. He learns to walk, dress and move 
without assistance, Difficulties begin for 
the child only when he is disclıarged from 
the hospital community, when he has to 
be incorporated into a socicty that de- 
mands reults and self-assertion, 

Out of purely humane reasons as well 
as in the social and econonllc interest 
this progressive hospital must be aided: 
with all possible means. The wards actual 
ly two or three-bed rooms, are hopolessly 
overcrowded with seven beds, New pati- 
ents can be admitted only after months 
of waiting. By this time the chances of a 
cure have declined. The waiting ist be 
comes larger every year. At present flfty 
children are waiting for a bed to be 
vacated. 


Two months ago constmction begat on 
a new hospital to specialise in children 
with rheumatic complaints. The old Iıos- 
pital complex is to be retalned and at its 
slde will be bılt the largest and most 
modern hospital of this type in Europe. 

The Beet costing six wd a half 
million Marks was planned by the team of 
architects Hellmut von Werz Hohann 
Ciristoph Ottow. The plans are based or 
medical findings, therapeutic experience 
and the social necessities of special treat- 
ment directed towards the practical ro- 
habilitation of rheumatic children. 

The building is longitudinal and fits in 
with the local architectural style. I will 
include 104 rooms, cach housing tlıree 

atients, The rooms face southwards and 

ave spacious balconies where the childs 
ren are to slit wrapped up warın and 
develop powers of resistancein the healthy 
alg of Garmiscl-Partenkirchon. 


Once agai the Rummelsberger Institu- 
tions are helping to build the hospltal, 
They are contributing 1.28 milllon Marks 
from (holr own finances and Church 
subsidies towards tlie planned cost of 6.5 
million. The Lion's Club have organised 
collections for rheumatic children all ovo 
the’ cûuntry. This has raised 400,009 
Marks. The public stock market Is donate 
ing a further 1,3 mililons, The Federal 
state of Bavaria is making a contribution of 
850,000 Marks, 

1.7 millon Marks Is coming, from Fede 
ral finarıces, When built the hospital wil] 
benefit the practical medical and welfare 
interests of the state as well as resoarch 
into the subject. 

(CHRIST UND WELT, 24 Decomber 1969) 
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Rheumatic children treated at new 
Garmisch-Partenkirchen clinic 


of faîse diagnoses and false courses of 
treatment. That makes treatment more 
difficult and lessens the chances of a cure, 

Although children are brought to the 
special hospltal at the most critical phase 
or' with the most serlous forms or 
symptoms — sometimes even by helicop- 
ter — the course of treatment developed 
hefe means (hat the vast majority of the 
seriously ill patients can be discharged 
and return to -both home and school: 
Some three per cent have to be sent for 
special training in homes for handicapped 
children. 

Rheumatic fever was once the most 
frequent rheumatis disease in children. It 
usually occurs during. a child’s school. 
days. Symptoms include stomach ache 
and headache, a temperature, lassltude 
and nose-bleeds. It also afects the heart 
and, if not recognised and treated in time, 
can lead to serious heart disease, This 
form of rheumatism in children is on the 
decrease and no longer poses tlıo same 
medical problems as it once did. 

Research has proved that rheumatic 
fever is caused by streptococci infecting 
the throat, this can be countered witll 
peniclllin treatment. The chances of 4 
cure depend on. anı early diagnosis and 
immediate treatment. 

The second form is primary chronic 
polyarthritis or rheumatis arthritis that Is 
callod Still's disease when occuring in 
Yung children in its most sorlous form. 

hese cases are treated mainly in tlie 
children’s rheumatic hospital, 

Chronic rheumatism ls less common 
than rheumatlo fever but its freqvenc! 
has remained constant as its cause is stlll 
not known today, 

Still's disease often affects Infants, Is 
symptoms are septic fever, inflammation 
of the spleen, liver and lymph nodos and 
Paris that normally ' affects the 
ıands first of all. Children with Still's 
disease tend to serious anaemia, : 

The illnes i8 tooaripeied by bouts of 
fover and continues for years, leading to 
damage to hands, feet and jolnts that can 
be both painful and debilitating... It algo 
affects the: cervical vertebra and hip and 
knee joints. The whole organism is wea 
kened, growth is affected and the matur- 


ing process is disturbed. : 


clinic at Gantsch-Partenkirchan run by 
` (Phêto: Rummelaberger Anstritan) 


A model of tie chilkiren's Rurnmelsberg 


` the finer Mission 


like all children do, gayly and lightly. But 
there is no expectation, no impatience in 
their features. They do not press their 
noses to the window when it is snowing. 
Snowball fights are not for them. They 
suffer from rheumatic fever. Their world 
is the inside of hospital wards and beds 
with orthopaedic equiqment. 

“How old are you, Brigitte? " the head 
physician asks, 

Tn eight,” answers the little girl. 

“How long have you been here? " 

“Five years, I think.” 

“And how long have you been ill? " 

Brigitte shrugs her shoulders and smiles. 
“I don’t know,” she says. She can remem- 
ber lying in a different hospital many 
years before. She rolls up her sleeves so 
that the doctor can feel her swollen 
elbows, Without having to be told she 
slowly bends her arm, stretches it and 
clenches her fist. She could not do that 
ore: That's something she has learnt 

ore. 

There are about ninety children suffer 
ing from rheumatic fever in the children’s 
rheumatis hospital in Garmisch-Parten- 
kirchen. They come from all over the 
Federal Republic and occasionally from 
abroad — as long 48 there is a bed 
available. 

A small Spaniard sits up in his bed with 
solemn gravity and allows the doctor to 
feel the nodules on the tendons of his 
hands, characteristic of rfieumatic fever as 
well as chronic polyarthritis. 

The children are not shy and do not 
sulk when they have to show their stiff 
vertebra and defotnied limbs to doctorg 
and scientists who come from Argentina, 
Brazil, Clılle, Czechoslavakia, Holland, 
India, Israel, Italy, Japan, Luxembu 
Switzerland and the Unlted States to gain 
new insights into the complicated treat- 
ment demanded and discuss thelr suc- 
cesses and experlences of rheumatic fever 
in children. 

A bronze plaque in the foyer come 
memorates the McCloy Donation which 
helped to sot up this children’s hospltal in 
1952. It was the first hospital of thls type 
in the Federal Republic and is still the 
only one. 

The hospital does have complicated tles 
with Garmisch-Partenkirchen'’s District 
Children’s Hospital but it Is a completely 


. enclosed unit. It l8 a e of Inner 


mission, get. up by the Rummelsberger 
Institytions of Nuremberg. : 
. Under the, direction of Professor Elisa. 
beth, Ştoaber, and head physician Gert 
Kölle the relatively young hospital has 
developed in the past seventeen years into 
a centre of sclentiflc research as well a8 a 
treatment centre for young theumatic 
sufferers. Pioneer work İs going on in the 
early diagnosis and cures of a disease that 
is still largely unresearched, 2 

Children with rheumatic fever? How 
many people knew, and still do know, 
that this painful disease with ptoms 
that gare concealed, various and difficult 
to trace affects children a45 well, Some 
times while still in the cradle, with the 
result that they are threatened with yaws 
in hospital and the danger of permanent 
disability while still young? . 

At a rough estimate some hundred 
children: contract rheumatic fever every 
year in the Federal. Republic alone, It 
takes a different form with children than 
with adults and accordingly (reatment 
must be different. 


` The children brought to the Rummels- 
berger hospital with cardial inflammation, 
heart valve defects, painfully stiff finger 
joints, discharges in, the knee; stlff spines, 
hip: ‘trouble and’ changês in eyesight 


. caused by theumatism are often viotims 


hose who can sit, sit. Those who can 
walk, walk. And those who are bed- 
ridden make stars out of straw and 
figures from glazed paper. 
One child is playing a recorder, another 
is doing his homework in the hospital 
ward while a third lies patiently in bed, 


Things are unorthodox in this hospital 
at the foot of the Zugspitze, things are 
lively, free and easy and familiar. Isolated 
from society, far removed from their 
homes, the children develop small fixed 
communities amongst themselves. 


“Come on, Ingo, show me how you 
walk,” a doctor shouts to encourage ‘a 
four-year-old. The small boy in a yellow 
pullover and with feet too fat to fit in 
any shoe totters bravely along the course 
holding the hand of an elder child but 
then he begins to feel pain. 


He begins to cry but before he breaks 
into uncontrollable tears the sister picks 
him up and carries him back into the 
play-room, back to the other children 

. with pale faces, disproportionate body 
structure and clumsy limbs, 


Their eyes are lively and they laugh, 
لاتا ا ا ا ا ا ا‎ 
Continued from page 8 


to the provision of the necessary equip- 
ment. 

In Hamburg school authorities have set 
up about 190 photographic laboratories, 
State committees for school hotography 
take care of the groups working in labora- 
tories in all Federal states of the Federal 
Republic and West Berlin. 


The number of Pioups is always larger 
‘than the number of laboratories available, 
It ia difficult to say exactly how high the 
numbers are because school photography 
depends on the number of teachers avall- 
able. A shortage of teachers can lead to the 
winding-up of a group of this kind as can 
the retirement or transfer of the teacher 
responsible for the photography classes. 
Suddenly new groups have started to 
ping up in Iarge numbers once again. 
rding to estimates made there are 
approximately four thousand working 
groups concerned with photography in 
the Federal Republic and West Berlin. 


The Federal Board for School Photo- 
graphy is making private money avallable 
vi the. boards of the Federal states to. 


apab support photography and also filming 


work. It has developed teaching methods 
and printed brochures, arranges COurses 
and publishes the only periodical for 
school photography available in German 
School and Camera, 


The boards of the. Federal states advise 
teachers on all questions of school photo- 
«graphy, hold courses and organise exhibi- 
tions from which they hold forth the 
hope of an exemplary effect, When all is 
‘Bald and done everi a schoo! photography 
group feels challenged to better perfor- 
mances when they ae set aims by exhibl- 
tions and competitions. 


The main argument for photograph: 
ln the ‘school not be so much 4 
; Deneflts that teaching obtains from it as 
„the educational value. of independent 
ction and self-expression. Photography 
. can clatm ã place in the curriculum only 
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At first the photographic interest ofr 
child before puberty is focused naively a 
objects he meets in his personal cirt. 
But as an adolescent he will! certainly 
come to terms with his environment, 
Photography will then be valuable in # 
much as it holps him to extend his powert 
of differentiation. 


What is so important about a phote 
graphed object? What form must bt 
chosen by the photographer to explain to 
others what he actually intends to polıt 
out? When concerned with thee 
questions that can be cleared up in critica 
conversations with teachers and fellow 

upils the young person becomes mental 
y independent and gains yardsticks cor 
cerning not only his own phot 
but for all photogruphed images. Pliole 
graphy forces lim to come to terns wîl 
man as a social being, with tho opposit 
sex and with society. 


The photographs then contain wliat oi 
youtli Pink of themscives and thei 
relation to thelr Cnvironmont and of i 
adults. This was rarcly flattering, ee 
before the outbreak of unrest among 
young that 0 ا‎ a ago WY 
experis on photographs takon Dy 
pebple, In Hho asûr otsive quality oF hel 
photographs ihe young often expr 
themselves more articulately than in the 
garbled phraseology. For many phot 
graphy becomes an expression of thelr ow 
person. 


Every expression dernands its ا ا‎ 
priate form, Photography at school 
not therefore content Itself only with ¥ 
teaching of the varying photografy 
techniques but must give 
scholars’ aesthetic ‘standards, That # 
pends less on the photographie ¢ 
ties of the teacher as on his taste. 

In’ arguing for the teaching of phot’ 
graphy at school it is tempting to si 
the advantages of teaching classes fro® 
coloured slides and gy HE prepared 
by the pupils themselves. Many examp# 
justifying this assertion can be found # 
there are very few subjects In which 1# 
introduction of photographic mater 
would not be an enrichment, Phot! 
could be advantageous to geography, % 
logy, local history and topography, so 
logy, learning a language, sport, astro 
my, history and art. . 


Teaching photography at schools k5 ; 


enterprise that can flourish only if vol 
tary. The initiative must come f 
teachers who are interested in the subje 
—. thêy must convince their colle 
and the headmaster of the important 


their proposal. There will be at least o; if it is beneficial to the pupil’s maturing 


process. The young persons of our time 
mature not oniy through coming to-terms 
with the world in their thoughts, words 


„ghd wilting but also through photo- 


‘ttaphy. : ° (RHEIN-NECKAR-ZEITUNG, 


. “20 December 1969) 


teacher in a school who will second pup, 
in their desire for i photographic jabof; 
tory and working group. Only in his 
can the school be made to agree o 


‘erection of a photographic laboratory 


„Continued or page 9. ` 


The camera at school in operation 


saturated with photography, but they are 
also drawn to photography by their 
parents’ example or a competltion In a 
children’s club. Many children now rê- 
ceive cameras while they are still quite 
young and they begin to take snap-slıots 
İn a naive child-like manner, Children 
certainly realise the apparent simplicity 
of the technique and they also notice 
after a while that they can create memory 
aids for themselves and allow others to 
participate in their own experiences. Even 
at this early age communication Is not 
only oral but, increasingly, pictorial. 

Photos also reveal facts and transmit 
informatlon. There is hardly any profes- 
slon where it Is not important to be able to 
take Hhotographs Photography is almost 

dispensable today for engineers, archi 

ects, doctors, astronomers, geologists, 
archaeologists, art historlans, physicists, 
criminologists, Journalists, advertisers and 
every other artistic, scientific or teaching 
profession. People must be able to take 
photographs today as well as possoss a 
profession. People must be able to take 
driving licence and speak a foreign lan- 
Rae. Even childron recognise ihe bone- 
18, 

Contrary to consumer behaviour i 
watching television or looking at pictures 
in illustrated magazines, photography de- 
mands activity, Ît begins with the selec- 
tions of objects and events and continues 
with the technical manipulation of the 
camerd. Usually activity is over at this 
point and the rest 1S left to the expert. 

But as well as learning to take photo- 
„graphs at school under the direction of 
their teacher, children now develop their 
own films and leam to make prints and 
0 gements, They soon realise that this 
jan be done badly, to an' average standard 


or well. 
. `. Pletorial.posslbilities . 


«Some teachers begin with the pro- 
„ duçtion of photographs from the enlarg- 
E apparatus, others with the actual 
„taking of the photograph with a plate 
camera. Both of these teaching methods 
. indicate to the child the pictorical possi- 
"bilities of photographic material that 
2 otherwise .remaln concealed from 


„ Some teachers. have a brainwave and 
produce wall charts to acquaint pupils 
with under-exposed, over-exposed and 
correctly exposed negatives and the effect 
of various gradations of paper. The child- 
ren’s activity ia increased in an area in 
which they are anyway interested. The 
. better acquainted they are with the tech- 

niqüe of photography the more pleasure 
they will derive from it. This pleasure also 
méans that they. will continue their hob- 
`, by after school. This wlll act'as a ‘break 


from’ everyday difficulties and will be a 


Help in latet professional lifê, 


Wi EDUCATION 


Photographic aids -a useful 
supplement to tea hing 


features It cannot be used in intellectual 
pursuits, 

The idea of the aristocratic preeminen- 
ce of the spoken word plays its part here, 
supported by centuries of pony ar belief, 
According to this the Church’s pictorial 
representations form 4a Bible for the 
intellectually underprivileged. 

But in the sane way that continual 
repetition of these picture stories forms a 
certain serles of archetypal figures and 
events on the mind, photography too 
forms symbols for actual phenomena, 
especially states and qualities that are. 
part of the imaginative store of the 
observer, In spite of its link with reallty 
photography is an abstracting medium 
that evokes concepts. 

Photographs thus form a strong stimu’ 
lus to describe and interpret these in 
words. The object shown is then under- 
stood more profoundly than it would be 
after a mere description of what it looked 
like. That is actual 1 an old educational 
principle that is still not put into practice 
as much as it should be. : 

Photography can be used in schools 
when not only pus by other people 
but also photos by the puplls themselves 
are analysed. Then children are led to 
photograph and also to think what they 
are doing when they photograph. 

The first task of photography In the 
schools is to teach children quite simply 4 
technique with which they grow up to- 
day. Not only do they live in a world 
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Ri are many reasons for not having 
photagraphs and fllms in . schools. 
One important, argument 1s the ambiguity 
of the photographed image. Contrary’ to 
popular opinion photographs are not self- 
explanatory documents for certain facts. 
They usually need to be explalned as 
thelr nature is ambiguous. 

Only in the fleld of research and 
sclence can they be objective, The camera 
cannot tell a Jie because it ls a lifeless 
object. But a person with a camera allows 
his likings and antipathles to in 
fluence every one of his pictures, He 
takes up & technical and mental stand- 

joint towards his photographs. They thus 
became emotive agents capable of arous- 
ing feelings in people who look at them. 

Because of this many intellectuals 
speak out against photography. They 

fend their ratlonal attitude by referring 
to the mere stimulation of emotion that 
can result from the photographed image. 
They argue that the surface i8 all that can 
be photographed and ask where, in the 
face of accurate representation of a per- 
son's biological features, the picture of 
his mind has got to. They say that as 
photography, deals. only with, external 
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term process of the diminishing vame of 
mıoney at a rate of about two or three per 
cent 0 annum — are judged differently 
by dilferent people. 

At first a considerable percontage ir 
confirmed price rises is attributed to 
insufficient or innacurate statistics, For it 
la almost impossible to put over tle 
actual developments in prices in a na- 
tion's economy. Apart from this thero are 
only a few people who are hit by infla- 
tion, For Instance tle ordinary worker is 
not greatly affected since his Income fs 
subject to a continuous process of adjust- 
ment to rising prices, 

Savers do not lıave to pay if they use 
modem saving techniques. The only 
people who are seriously troubled by 
inflation belong to the not too numerous 
group with fixed incomes. According to 
the people at the Berlin Institute men in 
this group must be aided by a definite 
policy. But Rolf Krengel rejects the gen- 
eral claim that inflation inflicts heavy 
damages. 

In comparison to other European eco: 
nomies that of the Federal Republic on 
the field of diminishing money values is 
an “also ran." 


In this respect Krengel sees diverse 
possibilities for coming to a consensus of 
opinion. Either a country finding itself in 
the same situation as this country trics to 
produce an effect on other national eco- 
nomies in order to call a halt to Its 
inflationary tendencies, or the causo of 
flexible currency exchange rates nuust be 
pleaded. 

In Berlin the experts are Not Over 
enthusiastic about either of these alter- 
natives. In the opinion of Rolf Krengol 
growth and stability in the Foderal Re- 
public can only be realised when European 
integration has been sacrifîed. 


A soclal and econonıie process is under 
way abovo all in italy and France which 
dletomıines rates of depreciation Of nio- 
ney values-in' these countrles, < 


If the Foderal Republic 1s united In an 
economic community with these coun’ 
trles It has not the right to pass moral 


Continued ox Mige 12 


the only tlıing the consumer talks about 
is what a good purchase he lıns niade, Tlie 
advertising which helped lin to mako 
this purchase does not come into con- 
sideration, far less its standards, 
Conditions are different, of courge, on 
mass markets since thelr potential is 
relatively lacking in clasticity, and subject 
to the keenest competition from just a 
few suppllers but those which! have tle 
greatest capital strength. Here advertisidg. 
reflects the cramping keenness of ‘the 
competition and this really is detrimental 
to its standards whatever i5 boing con- 
sidered, 
At this Juncture the criticism of those 
Intellectuals who feel themselves to be 
responsible for the manifestations of our 
society and civîlfsation come Into play. 
Although this eriticism may in a way be 
flushing a the baby with the bath. 
water İf can have somêé value in regulating 
some of the more blatant advertising 
e, ifi bases its judgment on tha 
asic function of advertising in the mark- 
et economy, that is to say calling for the 
greatest possible demand for the praducts 
on offer, ا‎ 
In this respect the standards arç set by 
the sociological and economic structure 
of the group of 0 at whom the 
advertising is aimed. The pe pertdness of 
various sSOclaf strata to raise themselves to 
the next stratum above them should not 
ke ignored in consideration of advertisln, 
concepts. 
When people are evaluating the stan- 
dards of an advertising campaign they 
must distinguishing features of the group 
of advêrtising ` “recipients,” Otherwise 
they will go off the rails. > 
`, (industrlekurler, 10 December £969): 


lies exactly with the conëumer's decision - 
o buy ‘the products it it significant that’ ", 
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Wi THE ECONOMY 


Research Institute 


Nevertheless the individual remaing 
now as ever unpredictable, as the DIW 
readily agrees. But according to Professor 
Krengel 4 large number of individuals 
react en masse in a qulte predictable. 
manner. 

In Berlin where the umbilical cord 
leading to the Allles has not been com- 
pletely severed people are reminded in 
connection with this that the Americans 
have carried out a useful and worthy 
reconstruction aid plan in this sphere, For 
the US government was only prepared to 
plough Marshall Ald funds into the war 
damaged country. on the condition that 
an institutlon was set up to control 
successful economic projects resulting 
from dollar gifts, 

This was the start of an overall plan 
for evaluating economic performance 
whiclı was accepted by people: iı Berlin 
with particular gratitude from the first 
days after the war. 

In contrast to other institutes the DIW 
makes no secret of the fact that it exists 
for general, overall, economic purposes. 

For ages there has been no secret that 
the aim ia expanslon and growth, The 
Berliners reject the accusation that they 
aro indulging in an ideology of expansion, 

Rolf Krengel said: “Certainly we could 
be açcused of this If we, like others, 
neglected peripheral conditions." 

It has been proved that economic 
worries are always at a low pitch when 
economle (levelopments are aiming at an 
expansion programme. 

Consequently the dangers and disturb- 
ances of Inflation — considered as a long 


He sald: “We are most concerned to 
uphold our right to criticise each and 
every Bonn government in the required 
way if we are of the opinion that it is 
making serious mistakes,” 

In order to make this point clear in 
black and white from an organisational 
point of view the set-up in Berlin has been 


changed. (The Berlin Institute, like those 
in Essen and Munich, 1s in law a registered 
company.) 


An additional third clause has been 
added to parsgraph six called known as 
the “Lex Arndt." It states: “As a member 
of the team the responsibility of the 
president for scientific leadership romains 
a8 long as the president is in an officlal or 
similar position in the central government 
of in one of the state assemblies,” In fact 
this direct personal relationship between 
the DIW and official Bonn economic 
policy is mainly a problem that can be 
seen on the surface. 

It goes without saying that the opinion 
expressed at the Berlin Institute that the 
people there consider themselves qulte 
independent is likely to be scrutinised 
most carefully by. the other institutes, 
Rightly it is considered in Berlin that an 
economic policy which corresponds with 
thelr own intentions cannot be contra- 
dicted simply because it Is formulated by 
the government. And furthermore accord- 
ing to Rolf Krengel: “It is not true that 
we are always in complete agreement 
with the central government.” 

On one point, however, agreement is 
certainly complete, that is to say. on the 
question of the use and employment of 
econonılc research. Whereas Ludwig 
Erhard was opposed to all kinds of “lies 
and statistics" the prosent head of the 
Bonn Economic Affairs Ministry makes 
good use of Figures supplied by econo- 
mics ox perts, 


What is meant by standard 
of advertising? 


The author of this article, Ansgar von Nell, head of the HCF advertising agency In 
Hamburg must often deal with the theme “Standards in Advertising" in his 
capacity as chairman of the Federation of Advertising Advisers in this country. 


e he has no interest in the product on 
Oller, 

The number of such loose contacts — 
sometimes spoken of as excessive irritants. 
~ should, from the consumer's point of 
view, be considered more detrimental 
than thote’ real advertising peıvêrsitijes. 
which are played up and oyer-emphasised 
in discussions with representa tives of the 
consumers ‘uiiohs as “the writing on the 


Advertising which comes to the ton 
sumer offering just the. sort of thing he 
wants of exactly the right kind and in 
exactly the right amount ia thought of 
consciously, or uriconsciously as beirig 
completely congruous the consumer’ 
utilitarian ideas and thus its sfandards are 
notcriticlsed. : 
` This aspect, of advertising, that is to 
say that the object advertised is in com- 
plete accordance with the heeds of the 
people at whom the advert is aimed and 
complies with their needs 1s the decisive 
criterion for judging the standard of 
advertising as a sales instrument from the 
point of view of the advertiser and the 
agenty which formuletes his ads 

In cases where the advertisement come 


In this sense the word positive means 


aspect of public relations, that is to say 
giving 4š positive as possible a picture of his 
company and its activities, 
roductive, progressive and reliable, not 
orgetting the aspect of being beneficial 
to the country and its people, ; 2 
Advertising experts in the agencies, on 
the other hand, see {he standard of 
advertising largély from the same point of 
view. as their employers, the industrlalists, 
but in addition to this ‘they cannot and 
must not İower the criteria of their 
personal ambition which demands that 
they should make continuing efforts to 
carry out their duty of marketing and 


communication. ٤ 
The alm of their efforts iş to conceive 
a unique selling proposition atid a farm of 


offering this which hits home to the 
consumer who will buy the products. 

The consumer, for his part, will most 
likely view standards of advertising from 
two conscious aspects as well a8 one 
subconscious one. Consciously he will 
note advertising which says something to 
him, ihe person at which if is aimed, but 
does not convince fim and win him over. 
Consciously he will hote advertising 
which . is ' clever enough to attract his 


attention, but disturbs him since at the 


In considerations of the aspects from. 


is 0 log 0 E and Fag 
furt (nt the Bundesbank) alone, since h 
international currency situation now (em about the state of the eco- 
days is closely interlocked and one coq SA nomy is an activity which has 4 
try cannot niake a move With ll bearing on the present day and 
aocting another. above all the future, Relevant circles of 
j people, e the lio of ف‎ 
the holders of securities paying a i e Nevoutt lesa 4 tho Dal 
rate of interest. Republic Institute for Economic Re- 
They are affected most by the sn search (DIW) in Berlin there is 4 certain 
ming on of the economic brakes in 1 amount of history. For in Berlin there are 
many countries. Revaluation and th tle greatest number of people in this 
flood of currency from tltis e country who have experience of the 
following it brought home the taf tradition of boom and recession. 
about our financial system with the clu ‘Fhe Institute was founded in 1925 by 
links between the capltal markets of Ernst Wagemann 4s the Institute for 
world. Economic Research. Thus is qualifies as 
There would be little cause for supık one of the oldest organisations of this 
if in the first few weeks of 1970 k kind in the world. Only in the United 
interest brakes were applied nıore fou States of America was there an economic 
fully and the returns from fixed inte institute earlier than thls date, 
bonds shot even higher, Investors wily  Wagemann, whose main profession Was 
to get in on this act when prices ares in the Reich statistics office, where he 
and returns af their best will have tout was the head, was not content with 
for the opportune moment. O culling, processing 0 , nAlysing 
1 res, but also set about pinpointing 
Nobody on the stock market is prt thelr Portent, Sinco he vas no alle 0 0ل‎ 
ا‎ this in his official capacity assed on 
sudden plunge in prices. The foundati this task to tho Institute he had founded. 
Today. the organisation's president in 
ahlem, a suburb of Berlin, is Klaus 


or fourteenfold profits, seems qllt tary at the Economie Affairs Ministry in 
sound. Bonn. 

It is understandable that a dual role 
auch as tlıis can give to speculation. At 
Ifo Institute in Munich in the days ofthe 
Grand Coalition the same set-up was to 

Several factors bolster up the stil a Ek Ho Board thal ا‎ 
market, such as tlıo Increase in Cal their mastors.” ٠ 1 
wealth accumulation over a larger @' Professor Rolf Krengel, one of tho top 
sectlon of the public, tlie Incree mon. in the association of departmental 
Importanco of investmont funds 1l jeads at the Borlin institute and respons- 
icouratont to saving and taking © jbie for the “Industry” department, 
Insurance pollcles. 

It 1s from this diroclion that most rejects such comments most docldedly. 
ihe imponderables cone, Thore seer 
little doubt lhat the pace of cconon 
cem opment, WII low down in tho ا‎ WwW 
twelve months, This cannot come f 1 
without a resultant lavelling out of A i 
a margins wo aro AL Pr jo speaks, s0 that it is clear to the other 

The various prognoses of the expe te thera e Seunlon hat aspeots of 
committees, which diffor greatly ® ' yy 1f a justified demand that advertising 
one another, estimate that tho incr gould and must have a standard, If js 
fol inoomê for 1970 for industrialists simply that the word standard can have 

.5 per cent, 8 1 

Those economic Institutes which # r y the 
even going so far as (o predict econ “Te rhe word is to be understood In its 
stagriation .are expressing the uncer intellectual sense the dictionary says It 
that is felt about the future course o’ nears “degree of height, stage or rank.” 
stock market, hings I çan also be interpreted from a different 

According to all reports things fj Point of view as being “Inner, spiritual 
expected to be livelier on the marke! ® tırk and the fike." i 
special stocks, 0 
Some companies have already quit whiah standarda of advertiting can ‘be 


race for the less certalrı stocks; nam j 
Schultheissa, Zellwald, Wintershall iseussed: at. least three direct.and at loast 


one indirect interested party is encounter- 


NSU. But several notable names have * ed 
f. The Interested partles directly affected 
There seems lo be no stoppİn * aro the AVRIL advertising iba n 
merry-go-round of merger rumours, thelr role ag planners and formers of 
in the face of the epitome of stan” advertising. as well as consumers at whom 
values, bank shares, And today P# the advertising is aimed.’ The indirect 
people are swearing by this as a-hot interested parties are the critics of our 
` The normal investor in the meantln® society and civilisation who maybe ap- 
concerned with reaping some rewards® pointed to thelr çtitical role or appoint 
nat wishing to Jay himself wide 0) ا‎ themselves, 
unnecessary risks — Joes not consider'™. The fact that. the Interested parties 
market at length. . 9 mentioned above view advertising from 
Before he hears anything the bost differing ‘even. if not from coripletely 
sailed and he has missed it; til contradictory aspects ‘is Understandable 
.For him there remains the advice ¥ Ort account of their different bases of 
applied in grandfather's day and pro intrest. 
stlll does: buy during a perio ı The industrialist who advertises must 
economic weakness. and sell duri ' consider the standard of his advertising 


This situation is felt most strong! 


Bolstering factors 


hen speaking of the standard of 


dominantly from the point of view of: 


boom. , . 1 1# 

.„ Following, this advice, however, iS "the increase it should bring to his turnover 

as ever not so much 4 question aid profits, But he should rot forget the 

knowing to, as of being able to. ل و‎ N 
(Frankfurter Rupdéchau, 2 January 1% 


Future stock market trends 
remain a mystery 


S tock market Finite face the new 

year with an old adage ringing in thelr 
ears: “throughout the year there will be 
either great changes on the stock market, 
or it will stay as it isl" 

Certainly the would-be experts in tlıe 
stocks and shares field are not giving very 
helpful prognoses for 1970. 

In the holy temple of capitalism 
nothing to do with the next twelve 
months seems cut and dried. The sages 
who predict what will happen are giving 
their prophecies with the customary 
caution. 

Often enough in the past at the be- 
ginning of a new year only a careful 
extrapolation of developments in the 
preceding months was necessary in order 
fo put predictions of future trends on a 
firm footing. 

This was particularly true in the past 
three new-years with the boonı starting 
with the beginning of 1967. An opti- 
mistic soothsayer at this time was hardly 
likely to be proved wrong. 

Since then the market index has risen 
by about eighty per cent; eleven per cent 
of this was achieved in the 1969 market 
year. 

But now the limits of production 
capacity have been reached and there is 
little if any room for futher expansion. 
The boom has lasted a long time and had 
its effect on the stock market, but with 
the stagnation of the one the other also 
seems to have no room for improvement. 

Certalnly there is unlikely to be a boom 
in share prices while uncertalnty reigns on 
the economic front. For its is 4 well 
known and obvious fact tlıat the value of 
shares and flxed interest bearing stocks is 
dependent on the performances of indlis- 
try and the State, 


It seems that we will have to accustonı 
ourselves to a long lean period, Neither on 
the home front nor on the horizon of 
foreign countries wiıore the jnterost rales 
are astronomical does thoro seem to be any 
sign of easy-to-come-by noncy. 

At the moment in this country the 
main concern soems to be keeping the 
boom in check an in the USA, which sots 
the pattern for the rest of the world, the 
major effort is carrying out anti-infla- 
tionary measures, 2 

All this signifies pressure on the shares 
‘index. Just how long this phase of restric 
tion in order to damp down the over. 
héating of costs and prices will continue 


This will mean substantial inroads İn 
the freedom of finance policy and will 
immediately increase the need for prepa- 
rationd fo begin forming a federated 
European state. 

In Brussels 1973 will not only be 
looked upon as the year in which the last 
rights of exceptlon of member states for 
trade agreements with East Bloc countries 
will fall due but also the year in which 
the entry of Great Britain and other 
applicant nations must be finalised. 

n efffect this means that at the Coun- 
cil of Ministers ten delegations, will sit at 
the table. Votes will be taken on a 
majority basis and the right of veto will 
have to be waived if the Community i& 
not to become incapable of reaching a 
decision. 

By. 1975 the European Parliament 
should have extensive power over budget- 
ing and in 1978 according to the latest 
EEC jargon the “golden age” forecast by 
Jean Rey should begin. There will be at 
this Hme, it is prophesied, a larger Euro- 
pean Community with one currency, AS- 
sured sources of finance and a Parliament 
elected by direct vote. This will bs a 
European Parllament granted power by 
its nıandate to be a direct representative 
of the people and by 1978 will constitute 
the “legislative assembiy of the United 
States of Europe", 

But it must be remembered that this 
agenda will to a large extent remain 
Utopian if European governments from 
now on do not take serious steps along 
the way to an economic and currency 
unlon. 

Finance and economic affairs ministers 
of the Six must In future follow an agreed 
economic policy just as if they were 
ministers In a single country. 

In this way they would set a precedent 
by combining gold and currency reserves. 

8, furthermore, could become the first 
step along the way for Great Britains 
entry to the Common Market stripped of 
all risk, . 

Quite apart from that, If progress such 
as this is not made the finance measures 
mapped out before Christmas for the 
time from 1978 onwards cannot func 
tion.. 

There will be obstacles to surmount 
and hesitations to deal with, But no 
menıber-state of the EEC and no nation 
applying for membership to the EEC will 
Do able to select from the agreod pro- 
gramme for the seventies this or that 
detall which suits its purposes, E 

Progress In one sphere will be depen- 
dent upon developments in other depart 
ments, OEE 
It is 4 for this reason that Rey’8 
astonishing predictions. of: the shape.of 
things to come... : ' Erich Hauser 

(Frankfurter Rundschau, 29 December 1969) 


Industrial capacity strained 


to its limits 


Bed: “Agtioultural OVerDEO-.. wxe avy genkey eles o 


1969 there was an increase in output per 
working hour of 5.5 per cent over the 
same Ra in 1368. But in September 
1969 this figure was up by six per cent on 
September 1968. For the first six months 
of last 0 the increase over January- 
June 1968 was as high as seven per cent, 

The réêport continues that the economic 
situation in this country at the end of the 
old year showed clear signs of the failings 
of currency and economic policies in the 
first half of 1969. N 

Since the autumni the economic picture 
had been ‘dominated by rising costs and 
prices. Only in recent weeks had there 
been signs that the tension may be dying 
down. It would depend on future trends 
whether further eçonomic measures were 
necessary. . 0, , 

This would only be .deçided when the 
report ...for. the economic situatlon 


` throlghout ihe 'wholé of 1969 was pub- 


lished at the end of this month. ` 
(Frankfurter Rundschau, 30 December 1969) 


I n its monthiy report for December the 
Federal Republic ` Ministry for 
Economic Affairs states that this coun 
ا‎ industry has reachéd. a record level 
of production capacity with 91 per cent 
of total working capacity in operation, 
‘In the êtoming months produotlon 
elasticity, will be stretched almost to its 
limits ahd ‘thêre ‘ls no hope of growth 
rates as, İn the past on a similar scale being 
reaohed. . 


With industry working almost flat out 
progress in productivity ' will also be 
curtailed inevitably. ... ., 


” The latest available figures for producti 


` vity show that in September and October 


tax percentages must 


s must - 
be, completed in qrder to make the rew ` 


WI THE ECONOMY 

A vision of 
Europe of 
the future 


B: the end of the seventies countries in 
the European Economic Community 
(EEC) will have a common curreney. 
There will be more than the present six 
countries in this section of Europe. The 
wislıes and aims of people in this territory 
will be represented in a European Parlia- 
nıent by nıcmbers selected by direct vote. 

Jean Rey, President Öf the European 
Commission, has caused a stir with these 
prophecies. They sound very much like 
soûthsaying, at the end of a year which 
started with Charles de Gaulles, President 
of France, which saw a devaluation of the 
franc in summer and a revaluation of the 
Mark in the autunın, threatening ihe very 
existence of the EEC, or so it seemed, 

Today Rey's forecasts seem quite possi- 
ble. He is quite right to nake a big noise 
and wake up people in Europe, The 
convalescence of the ailing community of 
the Six was not long enough. The three 
weeks between the EEC summit in The 
Hague and the European Council of 
Ministers’ marathon sitting before Christ 
mas were not long enough to recover. 

lt wil (take some time before the 
changes the community 1s going through 
have been brought home to the minds’ of 
conten porarles, There is a suspicion that 
many people, including some politicians, 
are not yet clear of the road ا‎ taken 
by President Georges Pompidou. Chancel 
lor Willy Brandt and their four colleagues 
since The Hague conference in early 
December... EEE 1: 

There was no chance.to mention in The. 
Hngue conımuniqué a “political union” 
of European natlons. 

Even if Rey’s prophecies are fulfilled 
by 1980 it is only absolutely essential for 
there to be a ropes federated state in 
the early ninties, An economic and cure 
rency union on this scale is hardly Feasl- 
ble without a joint government deciding 
forelğn and defence policies, 

On 1 January 1970 the EEC entered 
onthe 13th year of its existence and 
ended the trandition pêriod. Its end phase 
has now begun. No onè will stick lis neck 
out and prophesy, that the forthcoming 
"years of puberty™ wll pass without 
growing palns. From now on nothing In 
the BEC treaty sets a definite deadline for 
the Commünity'g developmenf. But in 
the, past few weeks, the Couricil of Minis 
ter have made decisions, setting definite 
aims. ٤ 7 

As a result of The Hague deliberations a 


‘detailed calendar for the seventies has 


been drawn up. 

In the first six months of 1970 the 
remaining gaps in the transition period 
arê to ‘bé. 
ductjon, must be taken by the scruff of 
the neck and eradicated, ا‎ 
. is more important for future 
developments in February serious discus- 
sions will begin to pave the way for the 
entry of new members, Great Britain, 
Norway, Denmark and Jrelanıd. The Ha- 
e agreement ‘says that negotiations with 

ese countriei must becommenced be- 


fore the middle of this year. The same - 


deadline is set for EEC foreign ministers 


to prepare for closer .pollticall coopera 


tion, * E : 
: From 1971 on member countries will 


have joint arr; i f 
0 arrangement for income and 


governments will have to ratify 


qlma fçmamcoad jeasires; From 1972 
:gouiries in the Common it N: 


A ee ar 
AX... r that a system of equalisation 
for the value Added 1 ercentages I 
begin and by 1978.at the latest 


finağice.kysteim workablé’’ 
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Model of the new Hanover-Langenhagen airport that is clue to be complated In 1973 
(Photo: Flughafen Hannover) 


` High costs to keep runwa 
Hig P ys 
snow and ice free 


Sand has to be spread often because it 
is dispersed every time an aircraft lands or 
takes off. For more than two years the 
airport authority has accordingly also 
resorted to an alcohol-based spmy. Last 
winter 16,000 gallons of it were used. 


The alcohol spray has proved very 
good with thin layers of ice but wher: 
there is more than a tenth of an inch of 
ice artificlal urea, used in agriculture as & 
fertiliser, has since winter. 1968/69 beçn 
used oran-ex.pêrinıental basis; .'.. u: 


Urea thaws thicker layors of ice and 
pe a new layer of ice from forming 
or anı average slx hours after spraying. 


In order to check the success of snow 
clearance measures the airport possesses 
the’ latest in braking measurement de- 
vices, a skildomeler that records frlotlon 
in diagram form at a speed of forty niles 
an hour. 


Snow clearance on the remainder of 
{the airport grounds is managed by a fcam 
of about forty men using an array of 
smaller machines. : 

(Frankfurter Rundıchau, 19 December 1969) 


New airport 
.... for, Baden-Baden. ` 
and Karlsruhe ' 


N Baden-Baden an ‘airport to be 
called elther Baden-Baden/Karlsruhe 
or vice-versa is to be built at some time in 
the foreseeable future, Preliminary talks 
are said already to have reached a success- 
ful conclusion, > 
‘Jt is to be a medium-size airport 
designed to meet the requirements of the 
Upper Rhine area on domestic and short- 
haul routes to Francé and Switzerland, It 
will, however, be Îargê enough to warrant 
the installation of the latest In safety and 
servicing devices, E 

Walther ,Wildele, prospective Social 
Democratic Chief Burgomaster of Karls- 
ruhe, intends to accelerate. the project 
should he be elected this simmer. 
„. Both Karlsruhe and Baden-Baden 
would benefit. Baden-Baden's reputation 
as an international spa would be boosted 
and the Karlsruhe economic reglon has 
for years. felt the lack of direct air 
connections and domestic and . inter- 


` (Frankfurter Ryindsrhau, 31 December, 1969) 


` national routes... 


egardless how severe winter weather 

may be, Frankfurt girport will have 
at least one of the two main runways 
clear, The airport has 160 men on its 
books, working in three shifts, whose job 
it is to ensure that the runways are tree 
from snow and slush. In daytime up to 
120 men can be mobilised. 

The runway area is 350 acres in size, 
the equivalent of 75 miles of autobahn. 
In the winter of 1968/69 winter runway 
maintenance cost roughly 660,000 Marks. 

The runway patrol {s ir continuous 
contact with Rhine-Main meteorologlcal 
office. As soon as snow or ice threaten, 
the airport fire brigado Is notified, The 
brigade rings tıp the foremen, who ring up 
thelr gangs and within an. hour, even 
presuming il is the dead of night and 
there is black Ice on the roads, the men 
are at the alrport, 

International agreements stipulate (hat 
runways must be cleared the moment 
there is one inch of snow or half an inch 
of slush on the ground, 

Vehicles and equipment worth three 
million Marks are at the ready. They 
include eight snow ploughs that use a Jet 
of air to clear the ground in front of them 
and cost roughly 200,000 Marks each. 

n up to two inches of snow the 
swiftly. rotating. brushers sweep the snow 
or slush to one side and what is loft.1s 
blasted. out of’ the way by high-pressure 
air jets: i E E 

ese vehicles drive in convoy, clear- 
ing a thirty-metre strip of runway. In onê 
trip up and down they can clear a 
two-and-a-half-mile runway in an hour io 
au hour and a half. 

If: there is more than two inches of 
snow on the ground snow. ploughs clear 
the way for the convoy. The airport owns 
twelve large snow ploughs, each of which 
is mounted on heavy lorrleg with 200 
horse power-plus engines. 

The snow id piled up and driven away 
on lorries, ' Four specially-designed ma- 
chines capable of loading a lorry once 
every two minutes load the snow on to & 
shuttle service of twenty to 25 lorries. 

Ifthe snow were: not cleared away 
from the edge of the runway the wing 
tips: of large aircraft might plough into 
the.mounds.: - و‎ 

Black ice is cleared mainly by spread- 
ing fine, washed and dried sand. Sand is 
used ` because salt might’ corrode the alr- 
frames. Last winter nearly 4,000 tons of 
sand were spread. In the first two weeks 


,of this December a further 1,000: tons 


. werê used. 


Jumbo jets and passenger 


having buses travel 0 of the way by 
rail, keeping them off busy roads, has not 
proved a success. 

Helicopter services between city centre 
and airport are all well and good but they 
are in no position to cope with mass 
traffic, 

Plans to link airports and city centres 
by means of express railways generally 
come to naught because the land for 
railway track is just not available. 

At Cologne-Bonn airport, where a new 
passenger terminal is to open this spring, 
there are for the time being no plans for a 
rail link. Extensive parking facilities and 
express roads will, it is hoped, suffice. 

The expected heavy increase in pas 
senger traffic will not necessitate a rail 
link until the late seventies but the new 
terminal has been built with room for a 
railway station to be incorporated when 
the need arises. 

Traffic experts have, however, pro- 
duced figures indicating that a rail link 
with regular half-hourly services is not 
worthwhile until the volume of passenger 
traffic has reached seven to ten million 
people a year. 

A number of airports abroad fill the 
bill but in this country only Frankfurt, 
with a little over seven million passengers 
in 1968, comes up to scratch. 

Yet Frankfurt's plans to build a rail 
link to the Frankfurt-Mainz main line will 
n e deterred 2 by this magic 

re than by past experiences. 

The autobahn is frequently congested, 
particularly in the morning and afternoon 
and during holiday, periods. Passengers are 
oft held up ih traffic Jams and mls, 
their flights. 

Plans for a suburban railway network 
in the Frankfurt region made it easier for 
the railways and the airport authorlly tû 
decide in favour of investing nearly 100 
million Marks in the rafl link and the 
airport statlon. This is, after all, a fair 
slice of the 1,200 million Marks the new 
Western terntinal will cost, 

Regular services are to commence in 
winter 1972/73, a year after the comple- 
tion of the new terminal, Frankfurt cen- 
tral statlon will then be only nine minutes 
away. 

Harassed American airport managers 
are already showing a keen interest in the 
project, which could prove to be the 
forerunner of similar links all over the 
world. The first American visitors have 
already announced their intention of 
coming to seg for themselves, 

Br (DIE WELT, 30 December 1969) 
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West Germany. Besides, the indusy 
remained dependent on supplies of _ AVIATION 
riched fuel from America. 

So far only one reactor has Cross 
frontiers within tho planned commy 
nuclear energy market. One result lı 
been that while only two types of resen 
are called for and built in the Unit 
States, threo are built in Europe for 


ket 
et that BE Presents only One Hin Jumbo jets are now with us, 


There are four manufacturers on j, Handling several hundrad passengers 
American market but a dozon within (j, 8t the same time will not present 
European Common Market area a msuperable difficulties as long as 
many of them duplicate work on, BH only a limited number of these glants 
fast breeder reactors. Competition cay of tê alr are usad on regular services, 
beneficlal; it can also be costly gj Connections betwesn airports and 
wasteful. The problem should be rey, the cities within their catchment 
praised in the light of a reformed Er, 32S sre another matter altogether, 
to oncept. ا‎ 

|0 most iınportant tı ing Eur 
tom is unquestionably the ا ا‎ oft A . of passengers heads out of 


separa arrival hall A jumbo jet has just 
çemin nium tion plant. Th landed with a few hundred more. It is 


Xl rush hour at the airport, Even so, the 
masses have dispersed within a matter of 


3 minutes. 

٤ Many collect their cars from nearby 
ا‎ 1 parking lots and drive into the city centre 

capital outlay of 10,000 to 12,000 ¥ along broad expressways. Most head for 

fion Marks is more than any one E the green sign with a white S, go down 

pean country could afford. the escalators and Into the waiting sub- 

The question already arises sf to urban eX PISS, which has them in the city 
whether and how long America will bı centre inside a few minutes. 
able and willing to supply Europe wih ., For the time being this is wishful 
enriched fuel, One of these days a private g on the part of harrassed air 
1y-owned isotope separation firm i boul travellers but at least two cities in this 
to wonder whether it can afford 4 Sy aro working on combined trans 
continue to supply Europe with fuel anl POF facilities of this kind. 

80 boost the economic potential of ll West Berlin’s Tegel airport is to be 
Old World. directly linked with the city’s under- 

On one point there can be no doult ground railway network and in Frankfurt 
In the foresccable future increasing} an express rail link is to be built between 
serlous attompts will be made to linktk the western reception centre of Rhine. 
reactor and fuel businesses. Main airport and the centres of nearby 

European isotope separation on a joie cities. 
basis will present certain difficultios not Elsewhere, though, passengers will 
theloss, Ono is the terms of the nonpe continue to have to make do with com- 
liforatlon treaty;. another the fact ,& . plicated access routes.to the airport.. Like. 
Britain is involved In existing plans forı private cars, airport buses are often not’ 

S centrifuge separalor to be bulll 4 the ideal means ‘of transport, especially 
olland. . when time presses and there is a traffic 

This problom would not arise If i jam. Yet they, and in a few towns 
Common Market were to bo enlarged a. Underground and tram lines, will have to 
whatever happens a second Europe cope with swarms of jumbo jet passen- 
plant would bo based on tho convention gers. 1 
dialysis procoss. The problem is worldwide. London’s 

(DIE WELT, 19 Pocember 1% Heathrow airport, for Instance, is virtual- 
ly equipped for handling and servicing 
Jumbos but the planners are less happy at 
the prospect of thousands of passengers 
۳ travelling between the airport and the 
garding containment the alm is for F city centre along roads that aré good but 
time being to generate temperatures, often inadequate. 
over 100 million ا‎ Kaufman: In New York, Paris and Chicago this is 
convinced that he will in this way bê* a problem that is already causing alarm — 
to generate the temperatures needed % and the first jumbo has yet to taxi down 
fusion reactor. . „ ` the airport runways. 2 

Yet Wendelstein remains the wl Most major international airports will 
attraction at Garching, It has been 1% coritinue to rely mainly on access by 
ştructed time and time again anû .P® private car. The New York experiment Öf 
mises to achieve temperature and con 1 
ment simulaneously,. . ا‎ : 

“The Russians are our colleseus 
though I suppose competitors it the be 
better word,” Professor Arnulf 
director of the Institute, ventured to say . 
reply to one of many questions. 

Garching already has some Idea of# 1 
technology of the fusion reactors of. Û | 
future, A fusion power station will have! 
capacity of five or ten thousand 7 
watts — aş much as ten or twenty 
today’s large power statlons. : 

This is the conclusion that has D% 
reached with the ald of the largest prot 
computer in Western Europe — anolhert. 
the facilitieş to be found at Garching. 

The prospects of the work in pff. 
at Garching are so overwhelming that f? 
easy to forget a further comment e 
by Professor Schlliter, “To this day: %, 
noted, “we cannot be sure whether # . 
clear fusion will prove. possible or n0’ 
whether we might eventually genera." 
energy than iş into the device: 0 
qf Carthing’s plasma physicists sre 4 
deal more optimistic. و‎ 
(Frankfurter Rundschay, 23 December i 2 
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Wi TECHNOLOGY 


A second spring for nuclear research in the 


European Atomic Energy Community 


but as fuel the reactor must have uraniunı 
enriched to contain several per cent of 
the fissile uranium 235 isotope. 

France had its own sources of natura! 
uranium but enriched urarium had to be 
supplied by the United States, where it 
was produced with the aid of gas diffu- 
sion separators. 

Small wonder, then, that France chose 
to be independent of America’s ınonopo- 
ly position with regard to supplies of 
enriched uranium and concentrated on 
developing heavy-water reactors that used 
tle natural product as fuel. 

Heavy water and Frances determin- 
ation to maintain maximum independ- 
ence of the United States and the pro- 
ducts of American isotope separators 
soon proved to be a heavy burden not 
oniy on Euratom but also on the French 
reactor industry. 

Light-water moderated, enriched ura- 
nium fuelled power reactors turned out 
to be a far more economic proposition 
than the natural uranium fuelled variety. 

The more stubbornly France and Brus- 
sels stood by the original concopt, the 
more national and industrial interests 
among tlie rest of the community, at first 
held in check with some difficulty, came 
to the fore. It became increasingly clear 
that something was wrong with the entire 
concept of Euratom research. 

What kind of work was supposed to be 
carrled out in the research centres? Pure 
basic research or the development of 
functional reactors to the point where a 
marketable prototype emerged? 

` Euratom. progessed to an itıtermodiate 
hore characterised by a varlety of con- 

ting interests. Duplication, overlap» 
ping, petty rivalrles and miscalculated 
planning were bound to result, 

The French reactor ا‎ to which 
Euratom was largely geared, foll behind. 
Natural uranium reactors were not a 
succoss and there had been no furthor 
development of the ps fuelled by 
enricliod uranlum as had been the caso in 


For years the European nuclear research centres in Ispra, Italy, Mol, Belgium, 
Patten, Holland, and Karlsruhe have not known whether or not their work was 
golng to founder on the lack of European cooperation. Now that Westarn 
European Ministers of Scientific Research have reached agreement on financing, 


department of transuranic elements at 
Karlsruhe nuclear research centre, a de- 
artment that is directly subordinate to 
uratom, look forward to a carefree 
New Year. 

So do their fellow-researchers at Mol, 
Belglum. and Petten, Holland, where the 
remainder of the 2,400 scientists and 
techniclans employed by Euratom work. 

Mind you, a number of changes can be 
expected, particularly at Ispra. Experts in 
the six countrles concerned wil: have 
realised that things cannot go on as they 
have been doing, 

At the inception of this European 
nuclear pilot scheme France was worrled 
that West Germany might take on Eastern 
or transatlantic commitments in the 
peaceful exploitation of atomic energy 
unless its research capacity was firmly 
anchored in and committed to a corımon 
nuclear market at the appropriate junc- 
ture. 

The stage was set for Euratom. The 
concept soon proved not to have lived up 
to expectations. France was to try to 
impose its own concept on joint research, 
This was a mistake from which Euratom 
and with it Ispra suffered. 

There is a simple explanation for the 
erroneous concept: natural uranium and 
heavy water on the one hand and enrlch- 
ed uranium and normal water on .the 
othièr. Even ‘now. there are basically only 
two types of power reactor, 

The one uses natural uranium 238 as 
fuel. Natural uranium contalns only 0,7 
cent fissile uranium 235 and calls for 

eavy water to slow down the flow of 
neutrons that trigger off fission. 

The other type of reactor does not 
need heavy water. Normal water, termed 
light water, can be used as a moderator, 


. Fusion reactors like giant 
zeppelin hangars 


The Sun consists of hot plasma in 
which radiation energy is generated by 
riuclear fusion. The aim is to reproduce 
thls process on Earth in a nuclear power 
station. Research scientists hope not onl 
to heat plasma but also to keep it at high 
density for longer periods. 8 
. At present 115 major plasma devices 
based on sixteen different magnetic ar- 
tangements exist. Many physicists feel 
that no more than six of them stand 
much chance of being developed: into a 
maximum-efficlency device, 

Over the past two decades Soviet 
scientists have pioneered plasma contain- 
iment. Names such aS those of Kurchatov 
and Artsimovich come to mind, The 
Soviet Tokamak device Is the result of 
thelr work, ` 1 

Then, in 1951, the. pinch effect was 
discovered in .the United States and a 
more up-to-date design emerged. 

Plasma is heated to a high temperature 
İn û tube by means of an arc of light. 
Then a powerful magnetic fleld is brought 
to bear on: the tube and the plasma is 
compressed, into 4 thin thread. This 
ıthread does not remain stable, though. 

At Garching Dr M. Kaufmann js en 
|nged on resegrch into the Theta Pinch, 
an improved version: of this device, Disre- 


of heavy water, a compound of deut- 
erium. . : 

. .Nuclear fusion is ‘a target on ‘which 
hectic research work is In progess in 
laboratories all over the world because 
known reserves of uranium will be ex- 
hausted by 1990. : 

` The Garching boffins have named their 
stellarator, or nuclear fusion device, Wen 
delstein. Located in thé gipatio institute 
of Flame physics, Wendelstein is being 
use 


to carry out experiments designed. 


to generate the temperatures of fiftéen 
milillon degrees, centigrade and. more at 
which fusion of hydrogen nuclei (the 
deuterlum-tritium reaction) ocçurs in a 
high-pressure plasma cloud as It does at 
the heart of the Sun. ا‎ 

The technical difficulties of a .fuslon 
reactor can be outlined as follows, Deute- 
rium plasma must be generated at a 
temperature of 100 million degrees and a 
density of one hundredth of a trillion and 


maintained in this condition. for a few 


hundredths of a second,, . 

. În modern physics plasma is generally 
referred to as the fourth state of matter, 
Jt is a gas that haş decayed,into positive 
and negative ions as.a result.of lonisation 
with the.result that electric charge§ cancel 


one another out: 


the future of thelr work seems secure, 


he dark clouds that şeémed to be 

gathering over Euratom, the Euro- 
pean Atomic Energy Community, have 
receded. The faces of the 1,400 research 
scientists and technicians and thirty or so 
other staff at Euratom's' İspra research 
centre on Lago Maggiore, Italy, are 
brighter, 

Only a matter of months ago there was 
talk of sackings, strikes and the end of 
Buratom. Now that the Scientiflc Re- 


search Ministers of «tle Six have reached . 


agrcoment on the continued existence of 
the organisation, hopes have revived. 
The 300-strong research staff of the 


Berlin’s Economic 
Research Institute 


Continued from page 11 
judgment on the economic development 
in these partner states, 

The solution to this dilemma moo ted 
in Berlin fs this: unified Euro pean curren- 
cy in all countries in an economic com 
munity. Krengel sees this as the only way 
to 0 ar end to the “spectre of exchange 
rates” 

The Berlin lustitute budget for 1970, 
which is 4.8 million Marks, is provided In 
tle saıne-way a8 atthe other institutes, 

In addition: to the Berlin Institute the 
following economic resoarch organisa- 
tions receive the ilan sums or the 
budgeting: The Hamburg World Economy 
Record Office recelves 3.5 million 
Marks; the Kiel Institute 3.9 million 
Marks; Munich's Ifo Institute 2.15 million 
Marks and the RWI in Essen one million 
Marks, Johann Ruppert 

(Münchner Merkur, 27 December 1969} 


P lasma has clready been generated by 
. researchers for millonths of a second 
at a temperature of sixty million degrees 
centigrade. [f the threads of plasma 
could only be kept stable for hundredths 
of a second nucléear fusion could be 
practicable and the world would enter a 
hew era. . : 

Plant housing nuclear fuslon machine- 
ry or fuslon reactors of the future will 
Tesemble gigantic zeppelin hangars. One 
of. these days they might exist at Gar 
ching, near Munlch, this country’s Aka 


demgorod. -. . : 

At present the’ headquarters of the 
Max Planck Institute Hof asma physics, 
the small solentists' town 8 A TESPeC- 


table number of snow-covered research 
buildings. The Garching institute employs 
1,000 staff, 200 of whom are. highly 
qualified research sclentists, 2 

Will they succeed in bringirig about 
controlled rıuclear fusion under labora- 
tory conditions? Will the Fusion reactor 
become a practical possibility? The pros- 
pects are fascinating.’ . 


' Nuclear fuslon of. hydrogen and other 
lightweight elements, would release up to 
ten times the energy resulting from fission 


of heavy elements, Dangeroug waste isnot 


: produced in the process,’ . ا‎ 

` .. Nuclear fusion of heavy hydrogen, an 

e of the’ cotrimon “or Barden A8, 
end fuel supply difflculties once 

and for all. Irimeasurable quantities of 

hydrogen are. to be found ‘in watér, .A 


;haithtub: of water‘ caritgins & teaspoonful 


"woul 


و 
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In the flush of achievement 


Nineteen-year-old Rudolf Mang wrote a chapter In the history of weightlifting 
in hls ا‎ village of Bellenberg, Allgiu, on 3 Januery. Still a junlor, his total 
of 1,254 Ib In the press, snatch and jerk brought him dangerously close to the 
600-kg (1,320 ib} mark approached so far only by Olympic gold medatlist 
Leonid Shabotinski of the Soviet Unlon’ with 1,298 Ib. Mang considerably 
improved on his four junlor world records, settling up all-German records at the 
same time, The weights he lifted In the thres disciplines were 441, 353 arl 463 
Ib, as against a previous best of 1,188 (407/341/440) ib. In the first 
heavywelght class his brother Xaver lifted 1,023 (330/308/385) Ib. 


(Photo: dpa) 


masters who lack specialist knowledge 
with the opportunity of checking the 
teacher’s ability, which may well be more 
important than checks of the pupils 
showing. 


‘The meln problem of school gym 
teaching today is to be found in the 
quality of the teacher rather than in the 
time and’ fitilitles avalable, ’ ` 


Good physical education does, it is 
true, ınake greater demands on the teach- 
er in the way of teaching ability and 
physical effort than teaching most other 
subjects does, It Is harder to maintain 
discipline in a class that 1s on Llıo move 
than in a seated group, yet it 1s more 
important because the risk of accidonts is 
greater. 


In intellectual work the games master 
who is worth his salt will be every bit the 
match of other members of stalf, If, on . 
the other hand, no altention is paid to 
bad deportment and Individual ailments, 
no attempt made to deal out individual 
treatment and no effort taken to have 
something new in reserve, physical train- 
ing can be a busman’s holiday. 


This only goes to show how much 


` freedom a gym master has and how little 


a curriculum would do harm. Hı every 
respect it would benefit both lıim and his 


' pupils, If the state is not to introduce a 
` generally valid: sports’ curriculum it can 


only be suggested that schools draw up 
their awn. . {STUTTGARTER ZEITUNG, 
ا‎ .: 29 December 1969) 


School sports day — and the young runnars 


rogress towards some. 


Often enough good club athletes are to 
be found in a single clasa and the others” 
gradings are based on their outstanding 
performances. Is this fair? Someone who 
is not a member of a sports club will 
never reach the level of someone wilo i8. 

. Should not’ 
clags target be t asis of assessment, 
taking due acçount of effort and physical 
fltness? This, of course, presupposes .the 
the existence of a curriculum, and the 
idea of a PE curlculum is rejected in order 
to allow teachers maximum freedom. 

It is the writer’s view that even with & 
curriculum they have freedom ا‎ A 
curriculum, though, would provide head- 


Sports programmes devised 
for schools 


ball and are ashamed when they are 
caught with it. 

Völkerball calis for the exact opposite 
of what is needed for most ball games. 
The ball is lobbed instead of aimed, 
caught against the body instead of in the 
air, is thrown so it cannot be caught 
rather than aimed at shoulder 8 

layers must avoid possession of the ball 
ike the plague and many other anoma- 
fies. And there are any number of similar- 
ly pointless ways of passing time in the 
school gymnasium. 

A gym period stands or falls with the 
games master or mistress. Physical educa- 

tion ought to be enjoyable, varied and 
lively, an effort but not a strain, loosen 
up and bring relaxation, promote and 
train dexterity, speed of reaction and 
harmony of movement and, last but not 
least, improve performance, Nor must it 
be forgotten that good: physical training 
can cüre bad deportment and other phy- 
sical shortcomings. 

The few hours a week a schooichild 
spends on school sport are vital for its 
health and must offset a great many nore 
hours spent sitting down. 


Dactors have demanded an’ hour's 


sport every day for years but until the . 


demand is met the few gym periods there 
are must be put to best use. No teacher 
ngeds to prepare so well for lessions more 
thorougtiy an a games master. 

What, then,. can .be done to 
physical education real meaning and to 
exercise a- certain amount of control 
over what is done and what progress has 
been made? 

There is no PE curriculum and very 
few schools take a final exam in sport, 
There is not even the possibility of 
checking what the games master has to 
say in the end-of-term report. 


pupils into account and provide ã 
ere ard first earnt his journalistic change. Boredom is the death of a gym 


the Nazi period in his Hellbrs ed not be a single case. of repetition in: 
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NEWS IN BRIE! 


Awarded 


WV lier Scheel has been elected 1 
Man of the Year, awarded annul 
by the Federal Republic Tie Assoclst; 
since 1964, . 
The presentation will be made to 
Federal Republic Foreign Minister 
January this year. 
Previous holders of the title ind 1 : 
Erich Mende, Hans-Joachim Kulenkamî 
Willi Daume, Chancellor Willy Brandt chooks curricula today are continually 
Professor Bernhard Grzimek, S on the increase, lessons have long 
(DIE WELT, 24 December Iéeased to be limited to the morning hours 


ınd all subjects that are not strictly‏ د 
Expedition‏ 


peaking scientific and not examined tend 
he Munich doctor and mountalng’ 


‘o recede into the background. 

1 One of these neglected subjects is 

Karl Herrligkoffer is equipping a hether o 

expedition to the Himalaya Ding ; jymnastics. Before deciding w ether or 
depart in April this year from Munich 


ot this neglect is justified the reasons for 
climb the 26,660 feet Nanga Parbat, 


li must be examined. 


1 The first reason given is lack of time 

e the amount of ground that must be 

the highest steep climb in the world. covered in other subjects. Another arEU- 

Two attempts to conquer the ent is that pupils are often tired out and 

tain by this route in recent years capable of putting up a good perform- 
ended in failure. 1nce in the lesson following gym. 

The team will be made up of 14m A third and not unimportant point 

and one woman. ûkes e ne, E it is asked, is 

(Frankfurter Allgemeine Zeltlone in gym’ small group exercises 

fur Deutschland, 24 December 1%pe]f, ther majority go through the mo- 


` jons and the remainder looks on, ex- 
Mistake 


used because of some minor ailment or 
. 1, 
assengers waiting for 4 train on Pî Now, the increasing amount of know- 
P form three at Ravensburg stations dgo to be ج‎ not to lead to 
astonished when an unscheduled pitê £0 be on aştlcs classes; it 
car drove along the tracks. ld lead to their intensificatlon. A 
According to the police Farmior Chumber of scientific experiments have 
fried, a 26-year-old man from a 


ed that performances in exam gub- 
bouring village, had missed his turninslects are better after a reasonable gymnas- 


mistaken the Bundesbalın rallway lirics lesson. An hour's sport a day would - 


tho highway. make a number of other lessons unneces« 
When ho realisod his mistake he ssklary without standards falling — always 

al 0 allways advertise Travellproyiding the gymnastics is sensible. 

tall, so why not! The aim of Tm lesson cannot be to 
But the polico did not agreo.. ea a gy 

confiscated his drlving flcence. The carstire People out Hoto 1f than it is to 


train top-flight athletes. If a master can 
hE e ut nol boforo several ory earn respect and maintain discipline 


gand order by means of harsh training the 
Cranefurtep RRA; 21 December only justifiable conclusion is that he 
should be transferred, There is no call for 
restrictions or a ban on school sport, 
2 ا‎ when has a subject been dropped 
The people of Heilbronn lave to talk se the teacher is not up to seratoh? 
“thelr” Wankel motor, solar calls # A 
beer cans, but most of all they e# The same goes for tlhe third point. 
speaking of their wine. d teacher will not devote his time to 
Fleiner Eselsberg and Stiftsberg good pupils only; he will make 
ling are among the finest wines fron bipoint of spurring on and encouraging t 
part of the world, members of the class. 
The first President of the. Federal „ He has to take the various interests of 
pile, Theodor Heuss went to 


on the ear 0 and wrote i 

te on the an iney: The writer is of the opinion that sport 
e rek Soelal Demen lg 80 varied and comprehehsive that there 

9 

during the ten s of schooling. If only care is 
vineyard. taken sOmsthlng new and must be 
اا ی وا‎ county abown and practised every time. 

tion. Just to the south-west of the #% It is certainly not enough to play 
there runs the border line between #Völkerball for an entire period. This 
Frankish and Swabian peoplgs. S0 popular‘ German gym game only seriously 
Heilbronn the spirit and enthusiasm fOCCupies a few people; the remainder are 


1 i f th ine up1 (Photoart Nordbtld) 

the Franks is mingled with the d#doing their best to avoid possesslon of the 
nature of the Swablans. Theodor H# 
ioe words are quoted ay 2 PTS. 

eilbronn bar characterised his : 15. Malawi 11d Pareguay dQ. 14 Sudan E 
countrymen thus: “They are realists Afar A ESR th rarzaviE? E Fran یوت‎ Nê ê n E 17 1 ۹ Malaysia ا‎ PRIN Ines ۴ r 0 Hania 4 4 
not given over to dreaming, but they DANN A 0.80 2 .C.F.A. 30.— Gabon F.C.F.A. 30. Iraq 50 la ` Mal E 4 Z1. 0.50 . Thalland Ba. 
enough imagination to avoid being fneola  - Esc 1.—~ Congo (Kinshasa) Gambia bt 1 d roland 12b e DM 65 Portugal Ese. 1 Trinided and Tobago, 8 
sidered intı tive.” Atri و‎ e. e many edi 0.13 Maly Lir, Mozarbiqı Ese. 1— ا ا‎ FP. RW 2 Toga F.C.F.A. h.— 
Idered introspectivê, 2 ustria - a e Rica ا‎ ۶ 5 Graal Brllaln ld fvory Coasl F.C.P.A. 30 Nepa! ohur 1~ Rumania ° .  Lev0.50 Turkey TA f.2 

Realism and dreaming are refleclel Raigium jis Cyprus fida Greece 7 4.— Jamaica yay . Netherlands 1 0.50 . Bd Arabia RL obo Turse 5M 
the analyses of the Heilbronn 0 N. Cr 0 Czehoslovakla _Kcso.sg Guatemala w1 a S0 Hijı Netherlands Ro o2, Sweden ak Hr Ugande EAs 0.29 
Around the town three hundred aria ` Terods Danone . FC.FA. 0 ea FG, 0. Kony EARS ° Naw Zealand RF Bagel CAB Ay ا‎ 
people five. Within ten years it e 1. .RPSO.1S  Hoduros Br 8 BHO Lacs O ° Wier FERA SO '. gy e Ch USA 0 

1 : it will Cambodia 4.40 Ecuador 52.50 ‘Honduras 1L 0.25 Lebar: 40. 7 O en E S01 “USSR Fbl. 0.10 
ahlf a million, But even then 8 O15 1d ` SoulhAı 0 
1 eroun .C.F.A. 30. El Salvador C0.30 long Kong HK § 0.70 Liberia Lih § nkı 0.0۰ Souilh Koren on 35. _ Yanezuela 
af the most half an'hour by.car to a Can, § —.20  Ethlopla Bh. $ 0.30 Hungary ' Fl Libya . i REGEN SO VAL ° vi Ê I Yugoslavia Din. 1. . 
ftom the town centre to Hö ا‎ o Filana و‎ ale Rii riage FM س30‎ Panama B. 0.15 Spaln ' N Pi Zambla ۰ iid 
where in the villages time seems to f 0 ا‎ 5 ٤ 
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Madagascar 


stood still. (DIE WELT, 18 Decembef 


THE GERMAN TRIBUNE 


A vlew of Freiburg and the Minster 
(Photo: Ad. Miller/Stidt. Verkehraamt Freiburg) 


three countries with the warmest climate 
in the Federal Republic. 

Added to this it is close to the Black 
Forest scenery and not far from thermal 
baths in the area towards the Rhine. In 
fact Freiburg itself will probably count as 
& spa when the recently discovered ther. 

spring commences operation, 

Tt already has a famous sanatorlum for 
120 people and where else can ore be at 
the top of a mountain nearly 4,000 feet 
high with a view over a city which is only 
45 minutes away, The city is bullt on 
levels over 3,000 feet in difference above 
sea level with the lowest point being only 
650 above sea level, No wonder that 
skling has become a popular sport as 
nowhere else. 

No wonder that Freiburg’s 2,500 hotel 
and boarding house beds are occupied 
winter and summer, In 1968 there were 
almost 423,000 overnight stays of which 
about a quarter were Foreigners, mostly 
French, followed by Americans, Swiss 
and British. 

Frelburg boasts the oldest inn in this 
country, thought to be 650 years old, 
namely the Bear near the Schwabentor, 

(CHRIST UND WELT, 19 Decembar 1969) 


۰ Heilbronn achieves 1 
. big city status 


developed into an industrial centre with 
25,000 workers. 2 1 1 

They earn their bread in Hellbronn’s 
two car.factorles, numerous machine tool 
manufacturers’ and electronies industry, 
all of which make this town on the 
Neckar a greater contributor to the eco- 
nomy than, for example, Heidelberg or 
Freiburg. 


The town iš built ûrı the most exten - 


sive salt beds in the south of the Federal 
Republic. This provides one and a half 

on Marks towards the town’s econo- 
my every year. : 

ayor of Heilbronn, Hans Hoffmann 
said: “Hard winters are useful for us, 
since they are beneficial to the salt 
industry.” 

Heilbronn has what most cities in Ba- 

den-Württemberg only dream of. It is not 
only on a waterway and easily atteinable 
by rail, but will iri the near future be 
served by no less than three aufobakns, . 
. The routes Würzburg-Stuttgart and 
Mannheirm-Nuremberg meet at the Heil. 
bronn junction. Later on the Odenwald 
autobahn will be added. 


„, By southern Federal Rêpublic stan 


dards Heilbronn has a massive rural hin- 
terland, the so-called Swabian Lowland . 
the Frankish Hohenloke. The prevail 

pessimism of other Baden-Wirtterm- 
berg areas is missing here. ٤ 


roads of the north-south and west-east 
trade toutes. 

In 1970 the city will celebrate the 
850th anniversary of the granting of its 
charter, It was founded in 1120 by the 
dukes of Zšhringen. For almost half of 
this time, almost four centuries, the city 
was under Austrian dominance fron 
1368 to 1798 with gaps. Are there still 
any gs of this? For instance in the way 
of life’ 


Every traveller must find that out for 
himself. 


Freiburg is a plce.where drink-connois- 
sours can threat their palates, It is situate 
ed in the midst of ths best vine areas, the 
Markgrãfler and the Kaiserstuhler. In such 
an area who would not want to be a 
connoisseur? 

The fact that the eating here is good as 
well could bé to do with thg proximity of 
France and Switzerland although Frele 
burg has some ihtrinsic cullnery merits of 
ts own, : 

The clty has seen steady 0 It first 
leaped above the 100,000 population 
level in 1933. This figure was reached 
gin in 1950 after the 1944 bombing. 

eedless to say the city makes good use 
of its locatlori at the poirit of juncture of 


[I December the ' Baden-WUrttemberg 
regional assembly passed a law making 
the village of Klingenberg (populatlon 
1,670) a district of the town of Hell 


Now, Hêilbronn,. the industrial city on 
the River Neckar. can call itself a Gross- 
sfadt, since jt has a population of more 
than 100,000, It thus becomes the your 
gest major town in the Féderal Republic. 


Who in Heilbronn would have thought 
that this would come about exactly twen- 
ty five-years after that terrible day 4 
December. 1944, when eighty per cent of 
the town was blasted-apart'in just thirty 
minutes? : 

there was plans to re-site‏ ا 
the town. Not only had the best part of‏ 


the buildings in the town been razed to 
the: ground but histarical monuments and 
edifices had been destroyed. 


Much of the old Heilbronn has no' 
been restored: the Kãthchen Tower, the 
Ete. Klan Church. and the Town 

. But the narrow lanes with their 
gablod houses are just a memory .and can 
only be séen in old engravings. ا‎ 
` The Kfimsborn, that famous fountain 
with its miracle waters containing vital 


salts ls flowing ‘again. ‘The spri gives the 
ا‎ name meaning “healing foun 


` The townspeople visit the -naturgl spa 
and take back its waters in buckets aid 
‘bottles. SE 

` ` The Olden’day tréde centre and free 
imperial town, which made. most öf its 
money from its harbour has ‘récèently 
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WI TOURISM 
Freiburg - the 
warmest city in 


the country 


here is that beautiful theatre which 

I always found so pleasing? I mean 
that startely building which could house 
over one thousand people. I have been 
hore several times but for the first time I 
have to make my own way through 
Freiburg. I had better ask these two 
people coming along the street laughing 
me 


¥. 

“The theatre? Well it’s right here 
under your nose — bit misty today ien’t 
it? Not so easy to see it." 

The couple I was speaking to are young 
French students very pleased to be taken 
for locals. The two of them point the wa 
to a little pub in which I can eat “quic 
and cheap". 

It is a pity that they have something 
else In mind. But the landlord at the pub 
tells me a whole story about his regular 
clientele, the students, and their Pro 
blems. In a city of 163,000 people, of 
which, 12,000 are students, and seven per 
cent of them come from abroad, the 
whole city lives for them and from them. 

This 18 all the more tnıue since it has 
applied for more than 500 years. Freiburg 
University celebrated its 500th anniver- 
sary in 1957, The old university building, 
erected in 1725, ls still standing. 

There is over an hour until the theatre 
begins. There is still tlme for a quick visit 
to Freiburg Minister, Although this build- 

ing of .immense size stretching heaven- 
wards has lost none of the beauty of its 
breath-taking architecture ‘during four 
centuries, the “Kaufhaus” store on the 
same square is still able to attract some 
attention to itself. It is in warm red stone 
which is very eye-catching and has a 
decorative Renaissance facade. 

But then I am drawn as if by magic by. 
the illuminated Minister rising up out of 
the. dark. Is it the spirit which has 
attended this House of God for centurleg 
or if it simply the perfection of its 
architecture? Tt is like a prayer made of 
stone. Inside in the dim light of the 
contra] naye the stone wonder comes to 
life in a completely new Way. A few 
Advent candles flicker Ir a ghostly way in 
front of the alter giving an unsteady light. 

Hans Baldung Grien’s famous picture ls 
fascinating even with the swimming con- 
tours this light glvês it, A man of the 
cloth is holding an Advent service for a 
number of the faithful. An organ plays 
gently a few bars, a few thin volces sing. 

I steal round the Minster softly so as 
not to disturb them. In this uncertain 
gh the statues seem to be living. Details 
of the architecture stand out unexpected- 
.Iy, the sculpted saint ıover.there seems to . 
be turning his ear to the sounds of the 
organ, which echo. and re-echo in the 
gigantic fabric. 8 


The next morning the sun beats down 
and the. world is beautiful. I climb. up 
through, the park to the Schlossberg, 


while those who like to take thin 


easler 
take the same route by the fun ar, 250 
feet above the city, 4 the famous 


enjo! 
view over the hustle 0 bustle of the 
roofs.in the old city which survive the 


holocaust of 1944 and the new buildings 


replacing those. that did hot, Amid this 
tise th$' Minster, On the slopes are the 
vines which look sû beautiful in summer 
but now ressemble a tangle of wires, 
Behind them is the Kaiserstuhl ahd then 


the blue eupolas of the Vosges, 


` The ‘clty of Frélburg stretches’ out its 
, arme to ‘the hills aroûnd, 'In the villas 


which aré in no way ostentaclous many 


` prominent pedple dwell. 
` This 


viow. shows why one" of thè ofdést 
settlernents: formed’ here: ori’ the’ cross- 


Rs 


a Ee me 
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